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A GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

Fifty  years  now  the  Register  has  glided  along  in  its  journalistic  course. 
For  half  a century  half-grown  minds  have  poured  their  half-formed  philoso- 
phies into  the  magazine  and  have  passed  along  to  stir  the  world  with  their  full- 
fledged  expressions. 

When  one  looks  back  over  the  annals  of  the  Register  a peculiar,  mystical 
feeling  comes  over  him.  To  see  a statement : “I  suppose  that  before  many  years 
we  shall  find  ourselves  flying  through  the  air,  like  Bellerophon  on  his  winged 
steed,  abandoning  the  surface  and  soaring  heavenward  in  flight.  Who  knows?” 
makes  one  feel  lost  in  time,  as  if  he  had  been  left  behind  and  were  living  fifty 
years  ago. 

It  is  this  wonderful  passage  of  time  that  makes  an  historic  occasion  such 
as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Register  a stirring  one.  It  makes 
one  wonder  what  it  all  means  after  all : time,  relativity,  eternity. 

This  number,  therefore,  has  been  dedicated  to  memories,  and  material  has 
been  gathered  accordingly.  Besides  the  alumni  information,  we  have  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Register  in  various  articles,  and  the  first  number — surely  an 
epoch-making  document — has  been  reprinted.  In  this  way,  it  has  been  made  pos- 
sible for  our  readers  to  view  the  development  of  the  magazine  from  past  to  present. 
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NOTA  BENE 

If  this  magazine  numbers  among  its  readers  any  alumnus  who  fears  that 
the  school  is  not  maintaining  the  high  scholastic  standard  and  reputation  for 
academic  leadership  which  he,  his  classmates,  and  those  who  graduated  before 
him  established,  he  need  only  glance  at  the  two  tables  printed  below  and  his  fears 
will  be  allayed.  Nor  is  this  an  “ignis  fatuus,”  for  these  years  were  not  chosen 
for  their  excellence,  but  because  they  are  indicative  of  the  consistently  good  work 
that  the  Latin  School  is  doing  to-day. 


-o — o — O- 


College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Results 


TABLE  I 


Table  I.  Number 

By  subject  of 

(1931)  Boys 

English  1-2  183 

English  Cp 5 

French  Cp.  2 179 

French  Cp.  3 6 

French  B 35 

German  Cp.  2 125 

German  B 28 

Greek  Cp.  2 35 

Greek  Cp.  H 17 

History  D 181 

Latin  Cp.  3 160 

Latin  Cp.  H 137 

Math  A 27 

Math  C 25 

Math  D 18 

Math  E 18 

Math  Cp.  3 142 

Math  Cp.  H 13 

Physics  151 


Pet. 

Honor 

Grade 

Pet.  Pet.  of 
Above  Country 
60%  Ab.  60% 

13.1 

70 

61.1 

.0 

80 

57.1 

17.9 

92 

62.8 

66.7 

100 

81.6 

14.3 

94 

68.7 

68.0 

98 

70.7 

39.3 

100 

81.6 

57.1 

100 

82.0 

64.7 

100 

88.2 

16.6 

83 

58.3 

33.8 

87 

67.7 

35.8 

91 

90.0 

70.4 

93 

76.6 

80.0 

100 

72.2 

100. 

100 

79.4 

83.3 

100 

78.5 

33.8 

86 

59.8 

92.3 

100 

71.9 

39.7 

92 

67.3 

TABLE  II 

Number  of  Number  of  Pet. 
Exams,  taken  Exams,  passed  passed 


1931  1485  1349  90.8 

1930  1546  1404  90.8 
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GEORGE  SANTAYANA 


When  the  first  number  of  this  maga- 
zine was  published,  a little  over  fifty  years 
ago,  the  Register  had  the  good  fortune 
to  include  among  the  members  of  the 
board  of  editors  George  Santayana,  then 
best  known  perhaps  for  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  for  his  ability  to  put  what- 
ever he  saw  or  felt  onto  paper  in  a style 
that  was  at  once  delightfully  unusual  and 
yet  struck  a note  of  classical  perfection 
which  the  editors  of  the  Register  have  al- 
ways sought  to  maintain ; but  later  was  to 
become  world-famous  for  his  books  and 
lectures  on  philosophy,  his  poetry,  and  his 
essays. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  at  an  apprecia- 
tion of  George  Santayana ; far  better 
writers  than  we  ever  hope  to  be  have 
sought  to  express  what  they  thought  of 
the  writings  of  George  Santayana  and  of 
his  contributions  to  Philosophy  and  have 
fallen  short  of  the  mark  which  they  aimed 
at;  this  is  written,  therefore,  merely  better 
to  acquaint  the  readers  of  the  Register 
with  its  first  editor. 

George  Santayana  was  born  in  Madrid 
in  1863.  He  was  brought  to  America  in 
1872  and  remained  here  until  1912.  He 
is  at  present  living  at  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
Rome,  Italy.  He  was  graduated  from 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1882  and  from 
Harvard  College  in  1886.  He  taught  at 
Harvard  College  from  his  twenty-seventh 
to  his  fiftieth  year  and  has  been  at  various 
times  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Har- 


vard, a Hyde  lecturer  in  France,  a lec- 
turer at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  is  the  author  of,  among  other 
works,  the  following  books  : The  Sense  of 
Beauty,  Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Re- 
ligion, Life  and  Reason  (in  five  volumes — 
Reason  in  Common  Sense,  Reason  in 
Society,  Reason  in  Religion,  Reason  in 
Art,  and  Reason  in  Science),  Three  Philo- 
sophical Poets,  Little  Essays  front  the 
Writings  of  George  Santayana,  and 
Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith. 

In  conclusion  we  can  do  nothing  better 
than  to  print  the  following  paragraph 
which  was  written  by  one  of  his  students : 

“Those  who  remember  him  in  the  class- 
room will  remember  him  as  a spirit 
solemn,  sweet,  and  withdrawn,  whose 
Johannine  face  by  a Renaissance  Painter 
held  an  abstract  eye  and  a hieratic  smile, 
half  mischief,  half  content;  whose  rich 
voice  flowed  evenly,  in  cadences  smooth 
and  balanced  as  a liturgy ; whose  periods 
had  the  intricate  perfection  of  a poem  and 
the  import  of  a prophecy ; who  spoke 
somehow  for  his  readers  and  not  to  them, 
stirring  the  depths  of  their  nature  and 
troubling  their  minds  as  an  oracle  might, 
to  whom  pertained  mystery  and  reverence, 
so  compact  of  remoteness  was  he,  so  mov- 
ing and  unmoved.”  (Horace  Fallen  in 
The  Journal  of  Philosophy.) 


G.  O'G.,  Ir. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  OLD  BOSTON 

By  George  Sanatavana,  ’82 


When  I search  my  memory  for  details 
about  the  first  issue  of  The  Latin  School 
Register,  I find  a complete  blank.  The 
fact  is  I can  have  had  little  to  do  with  it ; 
neither  the  idea  nor  the  requisite  energy 
could  have  been  mine,  and  the  credit  for 
launching  so  wonderfully  long-lived  and 
prosperous  an  undertaking  must  belong 
entirely  to  the  business  manager  and  the 
other  contributors.  I have  often  written 
since  for  other  periodicals,  and  I observe 
that  almost  invariably  they  have  soon 
stopped  publication.  If  the  Register  has 
kept  afloat  for  fifty  years  and  never  got 
into  debt,  I am  afraid  it  lias  not  devoted 
much  space  to  expounding  my  philosophy. 

Now,  however,  that  I have  the  chance, 
let  me  put  forward  a simple  theory  of 
memory,  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  any 
inaccuracies  that  may  have  crept  into  my 
recollections.  Why  do  we  so  vividly  re- 
member some  things  and  so  utterly  forget 
others?  Because  the  traces  of  some  past 
events  are  watered,  as  it  were,  and  kept 
alive  by  our  present  interests ; while 
traces  of  events  which  no  longer  interest 
us  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  decay, 
like  old  books  never  dusted  and  forgotten 
on  the  top  shelf.  In  keeping  a part  of 
the  past  alive,  however,  living  imagination 
tends  to  transform  and  embellish  it.  The 
facts  become  incidents  in  a story,  ele- 
ments in  a picture.  We  drop  out  all  in 
them  that  means  nothing  to  us  now,  and 
fuse  the  rest  into  our  general  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

There  is  one  image  above  all  others 
that  survives  from  the  wreckage  of  my 
school  days : the  picture  of  the  old  Bed- 
ford Street  Schoolhouse.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  it,  and  little  intrinsic  interest ; 
but  for  me  it  has  become  a symbol ; a part 
of  one  of  those  Great  Companions,  one  of 
those  friendly  worlds  or  countries  of  the 
imagination,  which  accompany  a man 


through  life.  They  become  parts  of  him- 
self, from  which  he  draws  his  dreams,  or 
his  stories  if  he  is  a writer  of  stories; 
and  in  the  style  of  those  remembered 
episodes  he  may  invent  others,  having  the 
same  homely  flavour.  The  Bedford  Street 
Schoolhouse  was,  or  seemed,  a vast  rickety 
old  shell  of  a building,  bare,  shabby,  and 
forlorn  to  the  point  of  squalor ; not  dirty 
exactly,  but  worn,  shaky,  and  stained  deep- 
ly in  every  part  by  time,  weather,  and 
merciless  usage.  The  dingy  old  brick 
wall — everything  in  that  world  was  dingy 
red  brick— had  none  of  those  soft  pink 
lights  or  mossy  patina  or  plastic  inequali- 
ties of  surface  which  make  some  old 
brick  walls  so  beautiful.  They  remained 
stark  and  unyielding  in  spite  of  time,  thin 
and  sharp  like  impoverished  old  maids ; 
and  the  glassy  expanse  of  those  great 
rattling  window-sashes,  cut  into  many 
panes,  and  movable  with  difficulty,  re- 
mained blank  and  vacant.  No  blackboard 
was  black  ; all  were  indelibly  clouded  with 
ingrained  layers  of  old  chalk ; the  more 
was  rubbed  out,  the  more  was  rubbed  in. 
Every  desk  was  covered  with  generations 
of  inkspots,  and  cut  deeply  with  lines  and 
letters  and  grotesque  drawings.  A ram- 
shackle staircase  wound  up  through  the 
heart  of  the  building,  to  the  fourth  storey, 
where  the  Hall  was  ; and  down  those  steep 
and  dangerous  curves  the  avalanche  of 
nail-hoofed  boys  would  come  thundering 
down,  forty  or  eighty  or  two  hundred  to- 
gether. However  short  your  legs  might 
be,  it  was  simpler  and  safer  to  rush  down 
with  the  avalanche,  trusting  to  luck,  rather 
than  to  hold  back  or  fall  out,  and  be 
trampled  upon  or  deserted. 

Many  later  impressions  have  come  to 
ally  themselves  in  my  mind  with  this  image 
of  the  old  schoolhouse : in  the  first  place 
the  Harvard  of  the  1880’s  still  confined 
to  the  Yard  and  the  streets  immediately 
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adjacent.  That  too,  or  the  side  of  it  which 
I saw  and  lived  in,  was  a red-brick  world, 
mean  and  shabby-genteel,  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  whimsical,  ineffectual  Bohemia. 
There  the  pert,  impecunious  youth  shel- 
tered himself,  or  even  swaggered,  in  de- 
fiance of  official  window-dressing.  Shams 
may  be  ancient  and  powerful,  but  there  is 
always  something  more  ancient  and  more 
powerful,  which  is  reality.  There  was  a 
certain  intellectual  heroism  in  refusing  to 
conform.  Later  I found  the  same  senti- 
mental Bohemia,  in  the  same  red  brick 
setting,  still  surviving  in  some  circles  in 
England,  for  instance,  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  in  the  more  modest  corners 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  It  was  the 
world  of  Hogarth  and  Cruikshank,  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  romantic  but  sar- 
donic, poetic  but  inglorious.  Something 
of  it  seems  to  persist  in  the  Dublin  of 
James  Joyce.  Morally  there  was  a sort 
of  interregnum.  The  Christian  system 
had  receded ; it  stood  like  a great  city 
church  in  the  midst  of  business,  undemol- 
ished but  unused.  Though  you  might 
know  nothing  about  philosophy  you  were 
sure  that  all  the  philosophies  of  the  past 
needed  to  be  drastically  revised  and  re- 
versed. Science  was  a mighty  word,  the 
great  future  of  industry  loomed  vaguely 
but  magnificently  before  you,  and  any  ul- 
terior rebellion  against  it,  though  Ruskiti 
might  prophesy  it,  was  put  aside  as  un- 
thinkable. Unthinkable  was  a favourite 
word  in  those  days.  Wealth  and  Morality 
dominated  the  scene  from  their  granite 
pedestals,  like  ponderous  Victorian  stat- 
ues : in  the  shadow  of  those  beneficent 
powers  you  grew  up  miraculously  respect- 
able and  genteel,  like  David  Copperfield 
and  Oliver  Twist.  Yet  your  surround- 
ings sloped  sharply  down  from  the  de- 
mure propriety  of  home  and  of  the  school- 
room (when  the  teacher  was  looking)  to 
a tipsy  back-alley  world  of  waifs  and 
ne’er-do-wells,  where  the  women  (except 
the  young  and  tender  ones)  were  like 


Mrs.  Gamp,  the  business  men  like  Mr. 
Micawber,  and  the  geniuses  like  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  The  same  atmosphere,  even 
more  concentrated  and  pungent,  prevailed 
in  the  old  Yankee  smoking-car.  A vil- 
lainous but  most  necessary  stove  stood, 
red-hot,  in  a corner ; men  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, with  hats  on  the  back  of  their 
heads,  sat  chewing  and  smoking  and  play- 
ing poker  with  a dirty  old  pack  of  cards. 
But  these  men  could  tell  good  stories, 
other  than  their  tiresome  funny  ones. 
They  knew  their  world  thoroughly,  and 
some  of  them  had  grand  principles  and 
a grand  eloquence  of  the  grand  old  re- 
publican sort. 

For  me,  the  picturesqueness  of  this  old- 
fashioned  yet  so  recent  world  would  be 
enough.  It  would  supply  a second  series 
of  Dickens’  novels  not  needing  to  be  writ- 
ten, because  they  were  living.  Neverthe- 
less, this  picturesque  modern  history  has 
a moral,  which  I think  is  that  of  Dickens 
also : namely,  that  human  society  can  get 
on  very  well  without  greatness ; that  com- 
mon life  suffices,  not  indeed  for  great- 
ness, but  for  love,  for  laughter,  for  con- 
tentment. I know  this  is  a hard  doctrine 
to  preach  in  Boston : who,  there,  was  ever 
content  to  lead  a common  life  and  to  leave 
greatness  alone?  At  the  Latin  School  in 
particular,  with  our  Homer  and  Virgil, 
if  we  had  understood  them  in  their  moral 
supremacy,  how  could  we  have  abstained 
from  following  them  in  sublime  flights? 
In  the  Hall  at  the  top  of  those  Bedford 
Street  stairs,  above  the  little  red-carpeted 
platform  on  which  we  stood  for  Declama- 
tion, a white  marble  lady  with  a grace- 
fully curving  arm  perpetually  offered  us 
a wreath  of  yellow  immortelles.  As  far 
as  I know,  however,  she  never  actually 
placed  it  on  any  living  boy’s  head.  Per- 
haps we  were  wrong  in  imagining  that 
she  was  offering  that  crown  to  tts.  We 
should  have  had  to  die  first.  Only  our 
names  would  have  received  it. 

There  were  also  in  the  universe  other 
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ladies  not  made  of  marble.  Sometimes 
a sweet  creature  would  ask  you  to  call. 
With  some  trepidation  you  walked  up  the 
handsome  flight  of  brown  stone  steps  that 
led  to  the  abode  of  Elegance.  You  were 
kept  waiting  a long  time  for  that  impos- 
ing door  to  open.  The  first  time,  probably, 
you  hadn’t  dared  to  pull  the  door-bell 
hard  enough,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  wire. 
Within,  all  was  solemnity  and  hush  : thick 
carpets  drowned  your  footsteps.  Here 
and  there  a gas-jet,  turned  down  low, 
marked  the  long  distances,  or  dimly  re- 
vealed the  shining  surfaces  of  black-wal- 
nut monumental  furniture,  Chinese  vases, 
and  gilded  picture-frames.  The  tables 
seemed  heavy  and  fixed  like  sepulchres, 
and  the  armchairs  grew  in  their  places 
like  separate  oaks.  You  had  a terrible 
feeling  that  you  were  not  expected  and 
not  wanted ; the  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness of  the  inmates,  when  finally  one  or 
two  appeared,  surprised  and  reassured 
you.  1 hese  ladies  were  gentle,  they  were 
witty,  above  all  they  were  kind ; yet  some- 
how you  felt  that  you  had  interrupted 
their  nap,  that  they  had  changed  their 


clothes  and  smoothed  their  hair  before 
coming  down  to  receive  you.  Moreover, 
you  were  sure  they  would  have  received 
anybody  else  with  the  same  sweetness  and 
the  same  civility.  No,  you  didn’t  call 
again. 

All  this  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
As  Nero  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it 
marble,  so  the  generation  now  passing 
away  found  Boston  an  old  Yankee  sea- 
port, spread  out  quietly  over  two  or  three 
hillsides,  round  two  or  three  conspicuous 
steeples  and  the  State  House  dome : all 
plain  brick  or  painted  brick  or  brick  faced 
with  stone,  still  interspersed  with  wooden 
shanties  and  vacant  lots,  among  which  the 
tinkling  horse-car  would  jog  by  every  half- 
hour  ; and  they  have  left  Boston — as  you 
see  it  to-day.  They  found,  or  they  found- 
ed the  Register,  an  amateurish  little  sheet 
of  four  pages,  full  of  would-be  jokes, 
misprints,  and  boyish  silliness ; and  they 
left  it  this  serious,  mature,  many-sided, 
informative,  illustrated  literary  maga- 
zine which  the  reader  holds  admiringly 
in  his  hand. 


QUOD  BONUM  FELIX  FAUSTUMQUE  SIT 

It  has  always  been  our  dearly  cherished  belief  that  every  Latin  School  “boy” 
— be  he  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  master — was  thoroughly  familiar  with  Green- 
ough’s  statue,  “Alma  Mater”  and  the  heroic  tale  of  Spartan  valor  and  self 
sacrifice  upon  which  its  significance  rests;  but  recently  this  belief  has  been  most 
rudely  shattered.  Hence  this  little  monograph. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  the  Spartan  mother  bade  good-bye  to  her  son 
leaving  for  war,  she  instructed  him  to  come  home  “with  his  shield  or  upon  it 
the  inference  being  that  if  he  won,  he  would  come  home  with  his  shield  in  glory 
and  in  triumph;  if  he  was  defeated,  he  would  be  borne  home  on  it.  Neither 
submission  to  the  conquerors  nor  surrender  to  the  victorious  was  tolerated ; the 
Spartan  either  won  a glorious  victory  or  died  a glorious  death. 

The  statue  of  Alma  Mater  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Latin  School  is  the 
work  of  Richard  S.  Greenough  of  the  class  of  1829  and  was  donated  by  Mr. 
Kidder  of  Kidder  Peabody,  Inc.,  who,  strange  to  relate,  did  not  at  first  intend 
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that  the  statue  be  given  to  the  Latin  School,  but  to  English  High.  Alma  Mater 
is  represented  as  a beautiful  woman  with  her  right  hand  holding  a laurel  crown, 
raised  as  if  in  salute  to  those  Latin  School  boys  who  returned  safe  from  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  and  with  her  left  arm  resting  on  a shield,  upon  which 
are  inscribed  in  letters  of  living  gold  the  names  of  those  Latin  School  boys  who 
were  borne  out  of  the  conflict  on  their  shields.  The  shield  also  bears  an  inverted 
torch  in  token  of  the  light  that  was  extinguished  and  the  young  lives  that  were 
interrupted. 

To  us  this  statue  has  always  been  at  once  a fitting  memorial  to  the  honored 
dead  and  a symbolic  representation  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  Public  Latin 
School  was  founded  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  these  Latin  School 
ideals,  however  well  inculcated  and  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  students 
of  the  Latin  School,  seem  never  to  awaken  in  them  a sense  of  love  and  due  filial 
affection  and  devotion  to  their  Alma  Mater.  The  number  of  those  yet  living 
who  have  been  graduated  from  the  Latin  School  has  been  approximated  at  6000; 
of  this  number  perhaps  three  percent  are  actively  interested  in  the  school  and 
its  workings. 

While  this  situation  is  to  be  deplored,  it  is  not  irreparable ; it  is  therefore 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  achievement  of  the  desired  result 
that  we  print  herein  an  announcement  which  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  P.  T. 
Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Latin  School 
Association. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  LATIN  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

“For  many  years  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  been 
held  at  4 P.  M.  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May.  This  hour  has  been  found  in- 
convenient for  the  great  majority  of  the  members,  so  that  often  a bare  quorum 
has  been  present  to  transact  the  necessary  business.  This  year  the  standing  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  interest  as  large  a number  of  Alumni  as  possible,  has  set  the 
meeting  for  8 P.  M.  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  in  the  hall  of  the  Latin 
School.  In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  school,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  past  members  of  the 
school  should  attend  this  annual  meeting  in  May  in  order  to  learn  what  action 
the  standing  committee  has  already  taken  with  a view  to  organizing  the  celebra- 
tion in  1935,  and  by  their  presence  to  encourage  the  various  committees  in  the 
arduous  work  which  they  have  undertaken.” 

Patrick  T.  Campbell,  ’89 
President,  Latin  School  Association. 

In  connection  with  this  announcement,  which  we  hope  will  be  given 
the  consideration  it  merits  by  every  alumnus,  we  are  privileged  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Campbell  extends,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  an  especial  invi- 
tation to  the  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  to  attend  this  meeting  and  learn 
what  the  Latin  School  Association  is  and  what  it  is  doing  in  connection  with  the 
rapidly  approaching  tercentenary  of  the  School,  which  was  founded,  to  be  exact, 
on  April  23,  1635. 


G.  O’G.,  Jr.,  ’32. 
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PATRICK  THOMAS  CAMPBELL 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

We  had  always  pictured  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  a 
dry,  stuffy,  formidable  torture  chamber,  exuding  an  air  of  scholarly  Puritanism. 
It  turned  out  to  be  entirely  different ; it  was,  instead,  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere 
of  cordiality  and  geniality,  yet  withal  having  a refined  dignity  and  staid  reserve. 
Mr.  Campbell  seemed  genuinely  glad  to  see  us,  though  careworn  and  a bit 
worried  by  the  pressure  of  his  many  and  varied  duties  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  he  talked  steadily  for  thirty-five  minutes  while  we  tried  to  keep  pace 
with  our  pen  and  while  a meeting  of  the  School  Board  was  kept  waiting. 

Mr.  Campbell,  so  he  informed  us,  attended  the  Latin  School  as  a pupil  from 
1885  to  1889.  The  school  in  those  days  did  not,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  has  already  told 
us,  have  the  inhibitions  that  govern  the  schoolboy  of  to-day.  In  fact,  Mr.  Henry 
Pennypacker  tells  the  story  that  when  he  first  reported  to  the  Latin  School  for 
duty  as  a teacher  he  was  told  by  Dr.  Merrill,  then  headmaster,  that  perhaps  he 
had  better  sit  in  Mr.  Capen's  classes  for  a while  to  find  out  “how  it  was  done.” 
And  Mr.  Pennypacker  goes  on  to  relate  that  during  the  time  he  sat  in  Mr.  Capen’s 
class  that  first  day  he  saw  Mr.  Capen  take  away  from  various  members  of  the 
class : one  plug  of  tobacco,  one  revolver,  one  pack  of  playing  cards,  and  a for- 
midable-looking Bowie  knife.  Boys  sometimes  complain  about  the  frequency 
with  which  certain  teachers  give  out  misdemeanor  marks.  In  those  days  a cen- 
sure was  imposed  as  freely  as  one  mark  is  to-day.  Let  us  hear  nobody  clamor- 
ing for  the  “good  old  days.” 

Yet  Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  kept  a warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  school, 
for  after  he  had  been  graduated  from  Harvard,  he  immediately  returned  to  teach 
at  a Boston  Latin  School  replete  with  plugs  of  tobacco,  playing  cards,  and  Bowie 
knives. 

He  was  assigned  to  Class  V and  had  charge  of  the  dreaded  “Botany  Bay” 
division,  which,  in  those  days,  was  recruited  from  those  boys  who  could  not  keep 
the  pace  in  the  IV  B Classes  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Stone.  They  were,  in  a cer- 
tain peculiar  manner,  the  cream  of  the  crop.  All  the  boys  at  that  time,  however, 
were  neither  indolent  nor  stupid,  which  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
William  Calley,  now  an  admiral,  who  received  110  in  Latin  one  month — penses 
y done!  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple — Mr.  Capen  (otherwise  known 
as  “Cudjo,”  who,  by  the  way,  taught  until  he  was  85  years  of  age)  was  ac- 
customed to  give  one  extra  credit  for  each  time  a boy  volunteered  correctly,  and 
Will  had  earned  15  points  in  this  way.  Among  Mr.  Campbell’s  proudest  memo- 
ries of  the  Latin  School  is  his  association  with  the  lovable  Moses  Merrill,  who 
held  the  position  of  headmaster  from  1870  to  1901.  Much  of  the  present  suc- 
cess and  splendid  reputation  for  integrity  and  scholarship  which  the  school  now 
holds  were  won  under  Doctor  Merrill’s  guidance ; Moses  Merrill  was  the  rock 
upon  which  the  growth  of  the  school  was  founded. 

Doctor  Merrill  was  succeeded  in  1901  by  the  man  who  was  at  the  time  known 
to  the  boys  as  “Pa”  Fiske — a great  Greek  scholar  and  a learned  classicist.  Al- 
though seemingly  a weak,  delicate  man,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  characters 
the  school  has  known. 
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Mr.  Campbell  remembers  that  at  one  time  during  his  period  of  service  as 
headmaster  there  arose  a controversy  between  him  and  the  School  Committee. 
The  School  Committee  had  voted  diplomas  to  those  hoys  to  whom  Mr.  Fiske 
had  refused  them,  and  when  they  informed  him  of  their  decision,  he  said  in  his 
peculiar,  drawling  nasal  twang, — “Yes,  I thought  you  might,  hut  to  tell  the  truth 
I can’t  quite  bring  myself  to  sign  the  diplomas.”  He  did  not  sign  the  diplomas, 
and  the  boys  did  not  get  them. 

Doctor  Fiske  was  a stern,  inflexible  man — the  sort  of  material  of  which  head- 
masters are  made.  To  illustrate  more  clearly — there  were,  during  Doctor  Fiske’s 
headmastership,  two  hoys  in  the  school  who  bore  the  same  surnames.  One,  A, 
was  a lad  of  exemplary  conduct;  the  other,  B,  needed  to  have  the  exuberance  of 
his  spirits  toned  down  a little  every  once  in  a while.  One  day,  horribile  dictu,  A 
succumbed  to  temptation  and  locked  a classmate  in  the  janitor’s  closet.  The  un- 
fortunate one’s  cries  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Fiske,  who,  after  he  had  let 
him  out,  asked  the  boy  who  had  perpetrated  this  misconduct.  The  boy  blurted 
out  the  surname  which,  alas,  was  common  to  both  A and  B.  Putting  two  and 
two  together,  Dr.  Fiske  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  B was  to  blame.  Forth- 
with he  summoned  B and  gave  him  a censure.  When  B protested  his  innocence 
and  brought  witnesses  to  prove  his  statement,  including  the  very  boy  whom  A 
had  locked  in,  Dr.  Fiske  murmured,  “Yes,  I believe  you;  but  I think  we’ll  let  the 
censure  stand.” 

Dr.  Fiske’s  motto,  which  Mr.  Campbell  informs  us  has  been  accepted  by 
every  headmaster  since  his  time,  is  best  expressed  by  a statement  he  once  made 
when  asked  for  an  opinion  on  a certain  matter  of  school  curricula : “I  shall  never 
give  an  order  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  first  step  toward  making  the  school  a 
second-rate  school.” 

This,  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  was  the  watchword  adopted  by  Mr.  Pennypacker 
and  later  by  himself  and  latest  of  all  by  Mr.  Powers  and  is  no  doubt  responsible 
for  the  unqualified  success  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  in  whatever  college 
or  walk  of  life  they  may  enter. 

But  the  meeting  was  waiting  and  Mr.  Campbell  is  an  extremely  busy  man, 
so  we  rose  to  take  our  leave  of  him  as  we  do  now  of  you  who  read  this  page 
with  the  hope  that  someday  you  may  be  privileged  to  hear  Mr.  Campbell  tell 
other  stories  of  the  old  school  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  was  headmaster, 
always  illustrating  the  lesson  he  had  in  mind  with  a story  or  a joke,  coating,  as 
it  were,  the  bitter  pill  with  sugar. 

Gaynor  O’Gorman,  Jr. 
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A VISIT  WITH  HENRY  CHAMPION  JONES 

Master  Emeritus 

With  mild  trepidation  I passed  along  Walker  Street,  Cambridge,  approach- 
ing the  house  which  bore  the  Number  Thirty.  My  hesitancy  was  not  a result  of 
any  definite  awe  at  anticipating  a visit  with  one  of  the  Latin  School’s  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  masters  emeriti,  for  I knew  that  my  host  would  soon  make  me 
feel  quite  at  home.  On  the  other  hand.  I was  apprehensive  only  of  the  interview 
itself,  not  of  the  visit,  which  I knew  would  he  throughly  enjoyable.  In  answer 
to  the  bell,  Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  door  and  put  to  flight  my  imaginary  fears 
with,.  “Oh,  hello Glad  to  see  you.” 

Mr.  Jones  looks  almost  exactly  as  he  did  when  he  became  a master  emeri- 
tus six  years  ago.  Aside  from  a few  lines  caused  by  smiles,  he  is  essentially  the 
same : the  remarkably  youthful  complexion,  the  white  hair,  the  pointed  heard, 
the  twinkle  of  his  eye,  and  the  dignity  with  no  austerity.  Of  medium  height, 
somewhat  stocky  and  quite  jovial,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  ten  years  young- 
er than  he  really  is ; but,  of  course,  no  man  who  started  teaching  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  would  care  to  deceive  anyone  about  his  age.  But  to  the  interview ! 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Vineyard  Haven,  Maine,  not  far  from  Bangor. 
His  father  was  a physician.  The  family  shortly  after  moved  to  Bangor,  where 
Mr.  Jones  as  a boy  attended  a little  dame  school  conducted  by  a maiden  lady  (my 
host  did  his  best  to  avoid  calling  her  an  old  maid).  After  the  regular  course  in 
the  public  schools  he  had  an  appointment  to  Annapolis,  from  which  institution 
he  resigned  after  two  years.  Having  made  preparations,  he  entered  Harvard 
in  1876  and  was  graduated  in  1880,  taking  his  A.  M.  the  following  year.  For 
a short  time  thereafter  he  was  an  assistant  in  botany  at  his  Alma  Mater ; then 
in  the  fall  of  ‘83  he  became  a teacher  in  the  Latin  School,  beginning  a long  career 
of  teaching. 

To  he  talking  with  a man  who  remembers  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Winslow,  and  Mr.  Gardner  as  mere  youths  is  rather  an  uncommon  ex- 
perience. And  Air.  Jones  went  on  to  name  some  other  outstanding  boys.  He 
was  a proctor  in  an  examination  taken  bv  George  Santayana,  our  famous  philoso- 
pher and  poet.  Our  own  Mr.  Campbell  himself  learned  in  his  classes  the  familiar 
“amo,  anras,  amat,”  with  all  the  delightful  declensions  and  endings  so  easy  to 
forget  at  the  wrong  time ! And,  of  course,  Mr.  Faxon  was  in  the  same  class  as 
Mr.  Campbell.  But  Mr.  French,  Air.  Levine,  and  Air.  Looney  do  not  have  to 
go  back  so  far  to  remember  their  boyhood  days  at  Latin  School  under  Air.  Jones. 

During  the  first  years  Air.  Jones  taught  the  sixth  class,  then  the  fifth,  and 
so  on  up  the  ladder,  but  the  classes  in  those  days  were  small  enough  so  that  al- 
most no  divisions  were  necessary.  Each  master  taught  his  class  the  whole 
year's  work  in  all  the  subjects:  Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  and  History.  This 
he  enjoyed  better  than  the  many  divisions  because  the  teachers  came  to  know  the 
boys  better.  Thus  it  is  that  today  he  often  meets  men  that  were  in  his  classes 
years  ago  and  remembers  the  older  ones  better  than  those  who  gathered  later 
and  had  him  only  in  Latin. 

It  occured  to  me  that  Air.  Jones  had  taught  in  the  school  during  the  terms  of 
four  headmasters:  Dr.  Alerrill,  Dr.  Fiske,  Air.  Pennypacker,  and  Air.  Campbell. 
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When  Mr.  Jones  was  asked  for  an  interview  for  the  Register,  he  said  that 
he  felt  unable  to  tell  much  of  interest  about  the  old  school.  But  he  now  saw  his 
mistake,  for  he  rambled  on  about  the  teachers  and  men  about  whose  younger 
days  we  know  little  but  would  like  to  know  more.  He  recalled  old  Mr.  Emery, 
better  known  as  “Uncle  Remus,”  a picturesque  figure,  another  one  of  the  great 
body  of  teachers  who  are  revered  and  loved  by  their  boys.  Mr.  Jones  chuckled 
and  told  about  Mr.  Emery’s  manner  of  speaking  to  a boy  whom  he  particularly  liked 
or  disliked.  “Boy!” — and  Mr.  Jones  imitated  the  bass  voice — “I  like  your  looks. 
You’re  a nice  looking  boy  this  morning !”  And  at  other  time : “Boy ! I don’t  like 
your  looks  today.  You’re  homely. !” 

Then  Mr.  Jones  turned  the  conversation  back  to  the  alumni  and  told  about 
a decidedly  unusual  coincidence.  In  the  class  of  ‘62  four  outstanding  boys  be- 
came famous  men  in  the  academic  world.  Edward  Charles  Pickering  became 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory ; William  G. 
Farlow  became  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany;  James  J.  Putman  and  John 
Trowbridge  also  became  distinguished  in  scientific  subjects.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  the  Latin  School,  which  prepares  boys  for  a classical  education,  gave 
in  one  year  four  men  so  famous  in  the  scientific  world.  Perhaps  not  strange  but 
quite  interesting  is  the  fact  that  they  all  sat  together  in  class  at  B.  L.  S. 

All  good  times  must  end ; I made  ready  for  departure.  At  the  door  Mr. 
Jones  said  he  wanted  to  be  remembered  to  Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Faxon,  Mr.  Win- 
slow, Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Looney,  and  so  on,  while  I aided  him  in  the  enumeration. 
The  list,  however,  became  so  long  in  a minute’s  time  that  we  decided  he  himself 
should  pay  a visit  to  the  old  school.  Hence,  if  you  see  a whitebearded,  pleasant- 
faced, jovial  gentleman  about  the  school  with  one  of  his  “boys”  (meaning  “our 
teachers”),  the  chances  are  it  is  Mr.  Henry  Champion  Jones,  master  emeritus 
and  friend. 

Richard  L.  Odiornc. 
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ALARIC  STONE 

Master  Emeritus 

There  are  some  men  whose  presence  inspires  deep  respect  and  admiration. 
Mr.  Alaric  Stone  is  one  of  those  rare  characters.  Plis  days  have  been  devoted 
to  guiding  boys,  who  always  need  help  in  finding  the  way  to  a sensible  and  balanced 
life. 

Arrived  now  at  a venerable  age,  he  has  kept  a rare  vouthfulness.  The  years 
have  brought  him  at  least  two  immeasurable  compensations : the  esteem  of  the 
boys  who  have  studied  under  him  and  the  realization  that  he  has  inspired  many 
of  them. 

When  we  were  both  seated  in  his  study,  where  he  spends  much  of  his  time 
reading,  he  told  me  to  “fire  away”  and  ask  anything  I wished.  So  we  began  at 
the  beginning. 
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He  was  born  in  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  on  January  28,  1855.  He  was 
graduated  from  Roxbury  Latin  School  in  1874  and  from  Amherst  four  years 
later.  In  a six-year  course  at  high  school  he  was  football  captain  five  years.  As 
rugby  football  was  being  introduced  at  the  time  when  he  was  entering  college, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew  the  game  well.  He  had  the  honor  of  initiating 
the  game  at  college  and  later  was  captain  of  Amherst’s  first  rugby  team.  The 
opening  game  was  with  Tufts;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Amherst  got  four 
touchdowns  to  Tufts’  two,  the  score  was  a tie,  for  only  goals  counted. 

Nor  were  his  sports  confined  to  football,  for  he  was  also  captain  of  the  fresh- 
man crew. 

His  academic  awards  were  restricted  to  a prize  for  a translation  from  the 
Greek.  He  recalled  how  the  master  had  asked  him  a construction,  and  not  know- 
ing it,  he  had  given  the  answer  used  only  in  emergencies,  “second  aorist,”  which 
was  wrong.  He  smiled  as  he  remembered  how  the  master  had  urged  “a  little 
more  of  the  grammar,  my  boy.” 

Upon  graduating  from  college,  he  immediately  started  teaching.  After  two 
years  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  one  in  Sewicklev,  Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  principal  of  an  academy  for  nine  years.  At  this  time  he 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  taught  at  the  Charles  Sumner  School.  In  1896  he 
came  to  the  Latin  School  to  continue  a long  and  noteworthy  career  of  teaching. 
He  retired  in  1925  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

Five  months  of  the  year  he  spends  at  his  summer  cottage  in  Camden,  Maine, 
where  he  goes  fishing  for  bass  and  enjoys  the  out-of-doors.  Besides  being  an 
enthusiastic  fisherman,  he  tames  chipmunks  and  squirrels. 

In  thinking  back  to  the  days  of  teaching,  Mr.  Stone  told  about  his  card  sys- 
tem of  conducting  recitations.  He  would  take  three  cards  from  the  pack  and 
place  them  in  order  beside  the  pack.  After  calling  the  three  boys,  he  would 
pick  the  cards  up  in  reverse  order  and  set  out  another  three,  and  so  on.  For  a 
time  he  thought  the  system  was  fool-proof,  until  one  day  the  boy  whose  turn 
was  next  in  recitation  stood  up  and  recited  without  being  called  on.  Mr.  Stone 
allowed  him  to  recite  and  then  asked  him  how  he  knew  he  was  to  be  called  on. 
The  boy  at  first  was  somewhat  frightened,  but  seeing  the  smile  on  Mr.  Stone’s 
face  (for  he  was  enjoying  the  situation),  he  was  reassured,  and  confessed  he 
had  figured  out  the  system.  Mr.  Stone  was  tempted  to  tell  the  boy  that  if  he 
spent  as  much  time  on  Latin  as  he  did  in  figuring  out  when  he  was  to  be  called 
on,  he'd  be  quite  a scholar.  On  another  occasion  a boy  was  translating  the  con- 
clusion of  Aeneas’  speech  in  Book  III  of  Virgil.  Mr.  Stone  picked  up  his  Virgil 
to  find  the  place,  assuring  me  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  ask  me  to  translate.  The 
translation  of  the  line  he  referred  to  goes  something  like  this  : “Finally  he  (Aeneas) 
fell  silent  and,  his  story  finished,  sat  down.”  The  boy  translated  in  a serious  tone, 
“He  fell  silent  finally  and  sat  down  upon  the  end  of  his  tale.”  The  boy  at  first 
failed  to  see  the  joke  and  was  hurt  when  the  class  burst  out  laughing;  then  he 
saw  it  and  laughed  with  Mr.  Stone  and  the  rest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
Mr.  Stone  made  a success  of  teaching,  for  the  primal  necessities  are  a keen  sense 
of  humor,  an  understanding  of  the  human  nature,  and  a love  for  his  work. 


Richard  Odiorne. 
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AS  IT  WAS  IN  1907 

Q.  B.  F.  F.  S. 

Gaynor  O’Gorman,  1907 

TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL:— 


My  much  bigger-than-I-am  son,  who  is 
one  of  you,  has  just  told  me  something 
I didn’t  know.  Now  it  is  embarrassing 
enough  to  have  sons  who  are  bigger  than 
you  are,  but  when  they  tell  you  things 
you  didn’t  know  it’s  worse — and  when  it’s 
something  about  yourself  that  you  ought 
to  have  known  for  twenty-five  years,  it’s 
appalling.  It  seems  this  is  the  Latin 
School  Register’s  Golden  Jubilee,  and  that 
I was  Editor-in-chief  during  its  silver 
jublilee.  Mirabile  Dictu,  I never  knew 
that  before ! 

At  all  events,  I am  asked  to  write  you 
“something”  for  the  occasion,  which  is  a 
gross  imposition  on  you,  much  as  I shall 
enjoy  it. 

First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  all 
on  the  Register’s  Golden  Jublilee,  on  its 
vigor  and  sprightliness.  It  wasn’t  so  good 
in  1907 — which  I can  fairly  say — because, 
quorum  pars  magna  fui.  In  those  days 
the  files  from  1906  back  seemed  so  su- 
perior, but,  after  all,  Dr.  Fiske,  who  was 
then  Headmaster,  had  the  right  philosophy 
when  he  used  to  describe  himself  on  the 
Prize  “Dec”  programs  as  “Laudator  Tem- 
poris  Acti  Sperans  Autem  Mcliora  Fu- 
tura.”  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  Mcli- 
ora come  to  pass.  1907  bows  to  1932. 

The  Latin  School  in  1907  was  on  War- 
ren Avenue,  and  wasn’t  so  cheerful  in- 
side and  round  about  as  your  present 
quarters.  However,  we  made  out  happily 
enough.  English  High  was  next  door — ; 
but  there  was  no  fraternizing.  Indeed, 
one  day  when  I had  been  to  ask  Mr.  Casey, 
Headmaster  of  English  High,  a question, 
I reported  to  Dr.  Fiske  that  I’d  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  English  High  School. 


The  delightful  Doctor  used  to  masticate, 
as  it  were,  his  words  a little  before  utter- 
ing them.  He  did  so  now.  Finally  he 
said — “But  I see  you  are  back !” 

The  bells  were  rung  by  hand  by  the 
vernerable  Captain  Walsh,  a veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  and  most  genial  of  all  jani- 
tors. His  watch  and  Dr.  Fiske’s  never 
agreed,  and  many  a test  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  Cap’s  ringing  the  bells  three  to 
seven  minutes  early.  They  were  never 
late. 

Henry  Pennypacker,  who  followed  Dr. 
Fiske  as  Headmaster,  taught  us  Greek. 
Stentor  is  the  only  man  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  whose  voice  surpassed 
“Penny’s,”  and  his  wit  flashed  out  upon 
us  like  the  morning  sun  from  Achilles’ 
helm.  He  told  one  of  us  after  a halting 
recitation,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  prepared : “You  have  considerable 
facility  at  sight  translation  and  I think  it 
is  congenital !” 

If  I may  make  a suggestion  to  you,  try 
to  persuade  Mr.  Powers  to  invite  “Penny” 
over  from  Harvard  to  conduct  the  Greek 
class  some  day.  The  experience  and 
memory  would  be  delightful  for  you,  for 
I think  he  would  not  refuse.  He  is  one  of 
the  great  men  of  old  whose  portraits  you 
see  hanging  in  the  hall,  but  him  you  can 
call  back  to  plod  with  you,  if  only  for  an 
hour,  the  weary  march  of  The  Ten  Thou- 
sand, or  camp  with  you  on  the  Trojan 
plain. 

Every  Monday  morning  the  whole 
school  gathered  in  the  hall  and  of  course 
at  all  public  declamations.  These  gather- 
ings we  considered  gala  occasions — there 
we  were  all  together  and  every  one  could 
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see  every  one  else.  The  sixth  class  boys 
could  admire  the  lordly  seniors  and  the 
mighty  men  of  the  football  team.  There 
was  always  the  chance  that  the  Head- 
master would  say  something  entertaining 
Monday  mornings.  He  often  did — but 
alas ! we  sometimes  found  more  enter- 
tainment than  the  good  Doctor  ever  in- 
tended. Then  too,  all  the  time  we  were 
in  the  hall  was  so  much  escape  from 
“plums”  (do  you  still  have  such  fruit?) 
and  recitations. 

Sometimes  we  had  music — not  much — 
and  on  great  occasions  it  was  supplied  on 
the  piano  by  “Cudjo”  Capen,  who  taught 
the  sixth  class.  Cudjo  was  looked  upon 
as  a prodigy  almost  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
but  his  touch  was  firm,  if  a bit  uncertain 
as  to  location.  Cud  jo’s  picture  is  in  the 
hall  too,  just  as  he  looked  in  his  old,  old 
age — with  all  his  hair  and  all  his  faculties. 

Since  1907  the  war  and  economics  have 
all  but  overwhelmed  the  world.  Happily, 
war  to  you  is  just  bellum,  and  the  nearest 
you  come  to  economics  is  copiae  or  f ru- 
nt entum  or  eking  out  the  lunch  money. 
Let  us  hope  you’ll  never  know  war  at 


closer  range  than  in  Homer,  and  that 
your  fresh  young  brains  wall  in  your  day 
help  administer  the  copiuc  of  the  world 
more  wisely. 

It  is  perhaps  news  to  you,  hut  you  are 
doing  many  things  well.  That  is  the  im- 
pression of  you  that  the  Class  of  1907 
holds.  We  have  a dinner  every  Thanks- 
giving Eve,  and  Mr.  Levine,  who  is  one 
of  us,  tells  us  about  you.  The  next  day 
we  see  you  play  football — pretty  well 
generally.  We  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  you  seem  a well-behaved,  nice-looking 
crowd  of  youngsters,  as  good  and  smart 
as  ever  we  were,  and,  as  I’ve  hinted,  there 
is  a terrible  suspicion  that  perhaps  you  are 
better. 

So  carry  on  as  you  are  doing  in  the  old 
tradition,  improving  on  those  who  have 
gone  before.  Lo ! and  behold ! the  day 
will  come  when  even  Julius  Caesar  will 
seem  an  old  and  true  friend,  and  no  men 
will  be  dearer  to  you  than  those  with  whom 
you  have  heard  Cicero  thundering  in  the 
senate,  and  the  memories  of  no  man  more 
cherished  than  he  who  taught  you  the  first 
declension ! 


Forsan  cl  Hacc  Olim  Meminissse  Juvabit 


( Editor's  Note : Twenty-five  years  ago,  ivhen  the  Register  was  celebrating  its  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  publication,  the  editorial  chair  was  occupied  by  Gaynor  O'Gorman.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Latin  School  in  1907,  from  Harz'ard  in  1911  and  has  been  in  business  with 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  ever  since.) 
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WILLIAM  PRIDE  HENDERSON 

Poston  Cratieller 

Friday,  August  13,  1886. 

YACHT  TRAGEDY  TAKES  DEATH  TOLL 

BELIEVE  FIVE  DROWNED  IN  BROAD  SOUND 

“Yesterday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  the  attention  of  many  was  attracted  to 
the  capsizing  of  a yacht  in  Broad  Sound.  The  yacht,  the  Frolic,  filled  rapidly  and 
then  sank.  It  is  thought  that  all  on  board  were  lost.  On  board  the  Frolic  were: 
Winslow  L.  Hayden,  owner,  Mr.  Hayden’s  two  sons,  Fred  and  Edward,  William 
Pride  Henderson,  and  John  W.  Lamming.  By  inquiries  late  last  night  at  the 
residences  of  the  above  it  was  learned  that  none  had  yet  returned.  Mr.  Hayden 
leaves  a widow  and  one  child.  Mr.  John  W.  Lamming  was  a photographer  in 
business  on  Blue  Hill  Ave.  He  is  married,  has  one  child  and  lives  with  his  parents 
at  No.  23  Clarence  St.,  Roxbury,  near  Dudley.  He  had  often  been  on  trips  of 
this  kind  on  board  the  Frolic  during  the  present  summer  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Hayden  and  Mr.  Henderson  who  was  a friend  of  the  Hayden  family  and  who 
lived  at  No.  18  Broadway,  South  Boston.” 

The  privilege  of  reading  his  own  obituary 
is  one  granted  to  very  few  men.  Imagine,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Henderson’s  embarrassment  and  con- 
sternation when  he  picked  up  the  morning  paper 
and  read  that  he  had  been  drowned  the  day  be- 
fore. Such  a predicament  cannot  be  helped  by 
being  nonchalant  and  lighting  a Murad.  Needless 
to  say,  the  account  of  the  squall  as  given  in  the 
Traveller  (note  the  spelling)  was  an  erroneous 
one,  for  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  not 
on  board  the  Frolic  on  that  particular  day.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been,  the  tragedy 
would  probably  not  have  occurred  since  Mr.  Henderson  was  far  more  skilled  in 
manoeuvering  the  Frolic  than  either  Mr.  Hayden  or  Mr.  Lamming,  having  been 
acquainted  with  boats  from  early  youth.  In  fact,  the  writer  of  the  Class  Anni- 
versary Poem,  Samuel  Foster  McClearv,  who  is  also  the  drawer  of  the  cartoons 
on  this  and  the  following  pages,  describes  him  as : 

“And  Henderson  the,  skipper  of  Which  rides  at  anchor  on  the  waves 
A little  green  bateau,  When  it  isn’t  sunk  below.” 

The  Latin  School  knows  and  appreciates  Mr.  Henderson  far  too  well  for 
us  to  attempt  any  eulogy  here ; our  duty,  moreover,  is  not  to  eulogize  but  to  human- 
ize and  to  disprove  and  dispell  that  popular  schoolboy  fallacy  that  teachers  are 
a “bunch  of  old  fogies.” 

Mr.  Henderson  entered  the  Latin  School  as  a pupil  from  the  Bigelow  School 
and  left  it  after  graduating  in  1884  to  enter  Harvard  College,  where  he  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  received  second-year  honors  in  classics  and  final  honors  in  modern 
literature  in  addition  to  being  elected  a member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

He  served  his  teaching  apprenticeship  at  Plainsfield,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
taught  English,  the  modern  languages,  and  history,  until  he  came  back  to  the 
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Latin  School  as  a master  in  1897.  Here  he  was  initiated  by  being  given  the  none 
too  desirable  task  of  overseeing  the  so-called  “Botany  Bay”  division,  which  was 
made  up  of  those  who  had  failed  in  the  other  division  of  Class  IV  B.  For  your 
information  the  original  Botany  Bay.  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  was  the  penal  colony  in  Australia  to  which  England  used  to 
send  those  who  had  made  themselves  particularly  undesirable  as  citizens.  The 
analogy  is,  as  you  can  see,  almost  perfect.  After  teaching,  among  other  things 
Class  IV  Greek  for  several  years — until  1903,  in  fact — he  entered  the  French 
Department,  of  which  he  became  head  upon  the  vacancy  of  that  office  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Rollins  in  1905. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  reminiscences  of  the  Latin  School 
as  it  was  in  the  old  days  when  men  were  men  and  it  was  the  custom  for  a certain 
pupil  to  be  excused  at  noon  to  get  a tankard  of  beer  from  a saloon  nearby  for  his 
master’s  lunch — this  quaint  custom  was  known  as  “rushing  the  growler” — we 
have  selected  the  following  incidents  which  show  most  vividly  the  changes  that 
time  hath  wrought  since  1884. 


One  day  in  June,  when  the  air  was  hot  and  stuffy- — what  is  so  rare  as  a cool 
day  in  June? — the  boys  in  the  English  High  School,  which  was  quartered  di- 
rectly over  the  heads  of  the  Latin  School  boys  when  they  were  in  the  Bedford 
St.  School,  were  escaping  from  the  doldrums  of  the  classroom  by  sliding  down 
iron  chains  which  hung  down  the  outside  walls  between  the  windows  and  which 
were  used  for  hoisting  supplies  from  the  street  to  the  supply  room.  The  master 
of  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Henderson  was  sitting  at  the  time  looked  up  from  his 
desk  and  saw  a boy  gliding  by  the  window.  Without  hesitating  he  (his  name 
was  Frank  Freeborn)  ran  to  the  window  and,  catching  hold  of  the  chain  with 
his  left  hand,  leaped  through  the  window  and  caught  the  escaping  miscreant  be- 
fore he  had  a chance  to  take  to  his  heels.  The  boy,  strange  to  relate,  later  be- 
came headmaster  of  the  Girls’  High  School. 

Noteworthy  too  is  the  method  by  which  the  thirty  dollars 
remaining  in  the  treasury  of  the  Register  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  disposed  of.  As  the  first  class  included  thirty  boys, 
thirty  silver  dollars  were  procured,  and  when  the  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class  assembled  on  the  last  day  of  school, 
each  found  a silver  dollar  covering  the  inkwell  of  his  desk. 
Those  were  the  happy  days ! 

Dr.  Merrill,  headmaster  at  the  time,  had  such  confidence 
in  Mr.  Henderson  that  he  granted  him  permission  to  hold 
boxing  contests  in  Room  10  of  the  Warren  Avenue  School. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a Roman  holiday,  for  Mr.  Henderson  still  possesses  a 
pair  of  gloves  stained  with  the  blood  of  Ex-Mayor  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Ex-Con- 
gressman W.  A.  Gallivan,  and  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Michigan.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  shows  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  the  act  of  receiving  yet  another  bloody  nose,  this 
time  from  a baseball.  The  boys  were  rugged  in  those  days. 

But  we  had  to  cover  both  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Norton  on  the  same  morn- 
ing; so  when  Mr.  Norton  called  up  to  learn  when  we  were  going  to  call  on  him,  we 
realized  that  we  had  become  so  interested  in  what  Mr.  Henderson  had  had  to 
say  that  we  had  neglected  to  watch  the  clock  and  were  thus  far  behind  our  schedule. 
So  we  said  good-bye  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  left  to  call  on  Mr.  Norton. 

Gaynor  O’Gorman,  Jr. 


JOHN  F.  FITZGERALD 
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WILLIAM  KIMBALL  NORTON 


Director,  High  School  Masters’  Bowling  League 


W.  K.  NORTON 


It  is  but  a step  from  Mr.  Henderson’s  house 
to  that  of  Mr.  Norton;  in  fact,  they  live  next  door 
to  each  other.  Ascending  the  stairs  we  were 
ushered  into  a room  which,  at  first  glance,  seemed 
papered  with  picture  postal  cards,  but  a closer 
scrutiny  disclosed  that  there  were  but  three  rows 
banked  one  on  top  of  the  other  running  waist  high 
around  the  room.  Groups  of  ferns,  of  cactus  plants, 
and  of  “thingamubobs”  filled  two  wooden  beds 
which  had  been  built  to  catch  the  sun  from  each 
window. 


However,  it  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  transplant  Mr.  Norton,  at  least  in 
spirit,  to  another  time  and  place.  The  place  was  Room  103 ; and  the  time,  when 
we  were  in  the  Class  V.  Ah,  those  were  happy  days,  those  days  of  long  ago, 
when  Virgil  was  a dog’s  name,  when  trigonometry  had  something  to  do  with 
pulling  a trigger,  and  the  bugbear  of  Greek  was  symbolized  by  the  value  of  pi. 
We  went  to  the  Math  class  everyday,  not  in  fear  and  trepidation,  but  in  joy  and 
exultation ; we  didn’t  worry  whether  we  were  going  to  pass  for  the  month ; we 
knew  we  were.  The  words,  “I  mark  you  severely — one  mark”  still  ring  in  our 
ears ; memorable,  too,  is  the  occasion  on  which  some  fellow  student  with  a badly 
distorted  sense  of  humor,  broke  a “stink  bomb”  in  the  classroom,  and  Mr.  Norton 
had  to  postpone  the  peroration  of  a Demosthenen  explanation  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean theorem  until  the  room  was  aired  out.  Nowadays  the  boys  seem  to  save 
all  this  bursting  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  until  they  arrive  at  the  dignity  of 
Class  I : — “The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.” 

But  one  thing  which  fails  to  strike  an  answering  spark  in  our  memory  is 
Mr.  Norton’s  “Perpetual  Calendar;”  that  is  to  say,  it  is  perpetual  until  you  forget 
how  to  do  it,  which  takes,  if  you  are  as  scatter-brained  as  we  are,  about  three 
and  one-half  minutes.  But  we  thought  that  it  might  prove  to  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
studying  in  Mr.  Norton’s  classes.  Mr.  Norton  figured  out  the  day  of  the  week 
we  were  born  for  us ; we  never  knew  it  before,  but  it  hadn’t  bothered  us 
particularly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Norton’s  Perpetual  Calendar  as 
listed  below  is  much  simpler  than  any  of  those  in  more  or  less  common  use. 


PERPETUAL  CALENDAR 


“If  date  is  in  the  1900’s,  divide  last  two  figures  by  4,  keep  remainder.  From 
quotient  subtract  highest  multiple  of  7 in  it,  and  multiply  result  by  5.  Again 
cast  out  7’s  and  add  first  remainder,  (always  casting  out  7’s  when  numbers  used 
are  over  7).  This  sum  gives  ‘Year’  number,  to  which  add  ‘Month’  number,  and 
‘Day’  number.  Final  sum  is  the  day  of  the  week  sought.  Memorize  in  groups 
of  threes : 
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Month  Numbers 

J F M,  A M J,  J A S,  O N D 
14  4 0 25036  146 

Note  that  each  group  is  a perfect  square  (except  last  group). 

EXAMPLE:  March  17,  1932  is  what  day  of  the  week?  Divide  32  by  4. 
Quotient  is  8,  remainder  is  0.  Cast  out  7’s  from  8,  leaving  1,  which,  multiplied 
by  5 is  5,  which  plus  first  remainder,  0,  is  5.  This  Year  number,  5,  plus  Month 
number  for  March,  4,  gives  9 (cast  out  7’s  getting  2).  To  this  number,  2,  add 
Day  number,  17,  (or  3)  getting  5.  Hence  March  17,  1932,  is  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week  or  THURSDAY. 

If  the  date  is  in  the  1880’s  add  2 to  final  answer;  in  1700’s  add  4.  In  2000’s 
subtract  1.  If  date  is  in  January  or  February  of  a Leap  Year,  subtract  1.  Hav- 
ing memorized  the  four  groups  of  Month  numbers,  and  remembering  to  keep  down 
totals  below  7 always,  the  calculation  is  a simple  mental  process,  and  with  small 
practice  becomes  rapid.” 

William  Kimball  (for  some  unfathomable  reason  nicknamed  “Uncle  Billy”; 
Norton  entered  Boston  Latin  School  from  the  Phillips  Grammar  School  and 
was  graduated  in  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Henderson  in  1884.  Entering  Har- 
vard College  in  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  in  1888.  The  very  next  day  after  graduating  he  was  married,  exchang- 
ing, as  he  himself  terms  it,  “the  degree  of  Bachelor  for  that  of  Benedict.” 

From  Cambridge  he  went  to  Watertown,  where  he  taught  in  the  Watertown 
High  School;  thence,  in  order,  to  the  Lawrence  High  School;  the  Newte  High 
School,  Milton,  New  Hampshire;  New  Bedford  High  School;  and  at  last,  to  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1900.  For  some  few  years  he  taught  both  English  and 
Mathematics  in  addition  to  Botany,  which  is,  in  the  event  that  you  don't  know, 
the  science  which  enables  one  to  distinguish  between  a plate  of  beans  and  an  ear 
of  corn. 

Even  while  still  a pupil  in  the  school  Mr.  Norton  was  well  on  his  way  toward 
becoming  a Mathematics  teacher ; for,  even  then  he  was  Puzzle  Editor  on  the 
“American  Rural  Home,”  a magazine  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Later,  for 
a year,  he  was  Puzzle  Editor  on  the  “Ladies  Home  Journal,”  but  the  policy  has 
been  changed  so  radically  that  the  Puzzle  Department  has  been  wholly  eliminated. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  Mr.  Norton  was  an  Associate  Editor  on  the  Register  and 
that  to  him  also,  together  with  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  editor-in-chief  at  the 
time,  is  due  much  of  the  praise  for  the  success  of  the  Register  in  its  infant  years. 
In  conjunction  with  the  story  Mr.  Henderson  tells  about  the  disposal  of  the  sur- 
plus Register  funds,  Mr.  Norton  relates  that  after  having  received  the  dollar, 
each  and  every  member  of  the  class  went  to  Weavers  on  Temple  Place  and  re- 
galed himself  with  all  the  food  that  a dollar  would  buy.  There  won’t  be  any 
surplus  dollars  this  year. 

Many  and  varied  as  were  his  interests  while  in  the  Latin  School,  the  thing 
for  which  he  was  remembered  by  S.  F.  McCleary  ’84,  originator  of  the  cuts  which 
adorn  the  interviews  with  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Norton,  was  his  declamatory 
style,  for  this  classmate  (self -drawn  caricature  at  top  of  next  page)  says  of  him: — 
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robust  and  vigorous  oratorical  style- 
inevitable  glass  of 


‘And  Norton  whose  pathetic  voice 
Would  make  a monkey  weep.” 

And  even  to  this  day  he  conducts  his  classes  in  a 

-with  the  orator's 
water  on  his  desk — which  would, 
indeed,  be  worthy  of  a Cicero  or  a Webster.  Walking 
along  the  street,  he  maintains  a stride  which  would  put 
the  tallest  senior  to  shame.  It  is  thus  that  we  remember 
him  in  those  days  of  Class  V,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  shall 
always  think  of  William  Kimball  Norton,  one  of  the  most  genial  Latin  School 
masters  of  the  present  day. 

Gaynor  O’Gorman,  Jr. 


SAMUEL  F.  McCLEARY 


-O—O O- 


AD  PROFESSOREM  LINGUAE 
GERMANICAE 

O why  now  sprechen  Sie  Deutsch? 

What  pleasure  say  can  Sie  haben? 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
You  bother  unfortunate  Knaben. 

Liebster  Freund ! give  besser  work, 
Nicht  so  hardein  kurtzerer  lesson, 

O,  then  wir  will  nicht  try  to  shirk 
Und  unser  will  goben  Sie  blessin’. 

O,  ask  us  nicht  now  to  decline 

“Meines  Bruders  grossere  Hauser;” 

“Die  Fasser”  of  “alt  rothen  Wein” 

Can  give  us  no  possible  joy,  Sir. 

Der  Muller  may  tragen  ein  Rock 
Eat  schwartz  Brod  und  dem  Kase, 

Die  Gans  may  be  hangen  on  hoch. 

But  what  can  it  matter  to  me.  Sir? 

Return  zu  Ihr  own  native  tongue, 

Leave  Deutsch  und  Sauer  Kraut  to  the 
Dutchmen ; 

And  seek  not  to  teach  the  young 

The  Sprache  belonging  to  such  men. 

Und  now  it  is  my  solemn  belief 
That  if  you  nicht  grant  this  petition, 

Sie  must  schreiben  mein  Vater  ein  Brief, 
To  say  that  ich  hab’  ein  “Condition.” 

— Ein  Armer  Schuler,  in  “Yale  Courant.” 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER’S  RAVING  REPORTER 


February 
1 . Floyd  Gib- 
bons' vividly  de- 
s c r i p t i v e ac- 
counts of  the 
Sino  - Japanese 
scrap  are  so  ex- 
citing that  we 
decided  to  read 
them  in  Boston 
rather  than  gain 
experience  i n 
Shanghai.  . . . 
And  it’s  much 
safer ; therefore,  we  are  with  you  again. 

February  2.  At  a meeting  of  the  Math 
Club  to-day  the  members  were  so  em- 
broiled in  a discussion  about  zero  and 
infinity  that  they  became  light-headed. 
Nobody  was  able  to  venture  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  Mathematical  Para- 
dox as  set  forth  in  the  Latin  School  Reg- 
ister: Vol  . I,  No.  1.  Can  you? 

February  8.  For  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive time  we  have  entered  the  competition 
for  Public  Declamation,  and  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  time  we  have  failed  to 
make  it.  . . . The  only  conceivable  answer 
is  that  the  judges  don’t  appreciate  really 
good  declamation  when  they  hear  it.  . . . 
There  was  a meeting  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  Philatelists  to-day. 

February  4.  There  was  an  assembly 
of  Class  IV  to-day.  It  appears  to  us  that 
Class  IV  grows  more  and  more  precocious 
with  the  passage  of  each  year.  We  learn 
from  a reliable  source  that  there  is  a boy 
in  Class  IV  who  gets  nothing  less  than 
“90”  on  his  report  card  ! ! ! 

February  5.  A rather  belated  report 
has  reached  our  ears  that  the  Chess  and 
Checker  Team  defeated  Memorial  after 
a terrific  battle  in  which  three  knights  and 
two  bishops  were  decapitated.  In  the 


words  of  Amos,  “Ain’t  that  sump’in, 
now !” 

February  8.  At  a meeting  of  Class  I 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  President  Mclner- 
nev  appointed  the  Class  Day  and  Banquet 
Committees.  Mention  of  the  Banquet 
brings  to  mind  the  passage  in  Virgil,  “O 
passi  graviore!” , which  was  rendered  by 
one  young  hopeful  as  “O  pass  the  gravy  !” 

February  9.  At  the  close  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Club  meeting  to-day  the  editor-in- 
chief  and  other  Math  “sharks”  got  to- 
gether and  after  holding  a lengthy  con- 
ference, decided  that  the  only  explana- 
tion of  the  Mathematical  Paradox  ( vide 
supra)  was  that  the  fourth  line  should 
read  x-|-a=a  instead  of  x — a=a ; other- 
wise the  writer  has  not  proved  what  he 
started  out  to  prove.  . . . Evidently 

printers  haven’t  changed  much  since  1881, 
for  they’re  still  making  the  same  kind  of 
mistakes. 

February  10.  Just  to  give  Larry  the 
Li  notyper  something  to  do  we  thought 
that  we  would  venture  to  print  the  longest 
word  which  we  have  discovered  to  date. 
It  is  “methylbenzomethoxyethelxetrahydr- 
opividinecarbxylate.”  There  are  only 
fiftv-two  letters.  . . . Don’t  try  to  pro- 
nounce it,  but  if  somebody  would  send 
us  a definition,  we  would  be  truly  grateful. 

February  11.  We  have  found  and  re- 
turned to  the  place  from  which  it  was 
taken  the  spear  which  the  right  hand  of 
the  statue  of  Pallas  Athene  in  Room  301 
was  wont  to  hold.  Mr.  Winslow  says  that 
“boys  are  honest,”  but  then,  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  almost  hopeless  idealism  anyway. 

February  12.  Class  IV  attended  Pub- 
lic Declamation  to-day.  ...  It  must  have 
been  a relief  to  have  to  listen  to  only  one 
declaimer  from  Class  I. 

February  15.  The  Literary  Club  met 
to-day.  A discussion  of  Joseph  C.  Lin- 
coln was  the  main  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment. . . . Discovering  that  there  weren’t 
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going  to  be  any  refreshments,  we  left 
early. 

February  16.  WYCALOFIAFOFA- 
ICR.  Also  AWBACIAMFSSP.  There- 
fore WDBM=WDOM.  That  is  not  a 
code  nor  yet  a new  “bugbear”  paradigm 
for  schoolboys  to  learn.  These  are  merely 
a few  samples  of  Mr.  Shea’s  succint  way 
of  expressing  a few  fundamental  laws  in 
Physics.  Ask  the  boys  in  Class  I what 
those  Indian  signs  mean. 

February  17.  We  fear  that  there  will 
be  no  award  in  the  contest  announced  in 
these  columns  last  month  for  the  best 
interpretation  of  “The  Shining  Star.” 
The  best  answer  passed  in  to  date  was  an 
envelope  containing  a blank  piece  of  paper 
and  nothing  more.  Note  to  members  of 
Mr.  Shea’s  Physics  Classes:  If  you  want 
to  see  a real  auction  sale,  drop  into  a meet- 
ing of  the  Stamp  Club  . Those  boys  have 
a system  of  selling  to  one  another  that 
would  put  a jewelry  store  auction  to 
shame.  Meetings  every  other  Wednes- 
day. 

February  18.  February  Issue  of  the 
Register  was  distributed  to-day.  A group 
of  Venetian  glassblowers  entertained  the 
school  after  2 :30.  The  spun  glass  and 
the  rigging  on  the  glass  ship  looked  more 
like  molasses  candy  than  glass  to  us.  We 
couldn’t  test  them  to  find  out,  because  Mr. 
Dunn  stowed  them  away  in  one  of  his 
show  cases  in  the  Library.  If  this  ex- 
hibition has  aroused  an  interest  in  glass 
in  any  of  those  who  attended  this  most 
entertaining  performance,  he  owes  it  to 
himself  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum at  Harvard  and  look  at  the  collection 
of  glass  flowers  there.  . . . They  are 
truly  remarkable. 

February  19.  The  Washington  Birth- 
day Exercises  were  ushered  in  to  the  tune 
of  a stirring  military  march  played  by  the 
band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fortu- 
nato  Sordillo  and  were  ushered  out  by 
the  tread  of  the  marching  feet  of  the  Latin 
School  Washington  Birthday  Exhibition 
Battalion  under  the  direction  of  Col. 


George  S.  Penney  and  commanded  by 
Acting-Major  James  Harvey  Mclnerney 
and  Adjutant-Lieutenant  Gaynor  O’Gor- 
man, Jr.  In  between  there  were  three 
performances  of  a character  sketch  of 
Washington,  for  which  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  Dramatic  Club  and  their  coach,  Mr. 
Mark  Russo,  and  much  reading  of  essays. 

February  20-28— VACATION.  Eng- 
lish 1 Latin  0.  Senior  Prom.  Whoopee  ! 

February  29.  This  is  the  perfect  day 
for  a Scotchman’s  child  to  be  born  on. 
Everybody,  except  the  Hockey  Team, 
seems  to  have  returned  from  the  vacation 
in  the  best  of  spirits. 

March  1.  Having  suffered  a badly 
sprained  wrist  as  a result  of  a badly  mis- 
guided attempt  at  trying  to  demonstrate 
the  right — and  left — hand  rule  to  a fellow 
member  of  Class  I,  we  have  instituted  a 
litigation  against  the  physics  department. 

March  2.  *****  Apologia  ***** 

In  last  month’s  Register  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Stamp  Club  is  listed  as 
Patrick  Robinson ; it  should  read  Paul 
Francis  Robinson.  Excuse  us,  please. 
The  appreciation  of  Mr.  Faxon  in  last 
month’s  issue  was  the  subject  of  a dis- 
cussion between  a pupil  and  one  of  the 
younger  and  more  genial  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  student  was  talking,  apro- 
pos of  the  appreciation  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  masters,  to  which  the  master 
retorted : “How  do  you  expect  us  to  be 
normal  when  we’re  dealing  with  people 
like  you  every  day?”  Chalk  one  up  for 
the  Faculty. 

March  3.  There  was  a meeting  of  the 
Debating  Club  to-day.  An  announcement 
of  a debate  with  the  Brown  Freshmen  and 
Norwood  High  School  was  made;  they 
will  be  held  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

March  4.  For  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
classes,  this  is  what  Mr.  Winslow  terms 
“Ex-Elauno  Day.”  Ex-Elauno  is  the 
Greek  verb  meaning  “march  forth.”  As 
Plato  might  have  said,  “And  they  hang 
wall  paper !”  Everlastingly, 

retropcR  gnivaR  s’retsigeR 


Alumni  Notes 


B.  L.  S.  AT  YALE 

Deeming  it  necessary  in  fairness  to  the 
“Register”  to  state  his  position,  the  editor 
of  this  department  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  for  the  title  of  this  note. 
A letter  written  to  Morton  Winer,  B.  L. 
S.’  31,  brought  a belated  reply,  in  which 
was  contained  a short  article  : 

“Latin  School  Boys  have  fared  admir- 
ably at  Yale,  both  scholastically  and  in 
extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  true  that 
the  representation  of  the  Old  School  is  a 
very  small  one,  but  wre  can  truthfully  say 
that  it  is  one  whose  achievements  bring 
credit  to  its  Alma  Mater.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  not  more  than  ten 
Alumni  at  Yale,  but  most  of  them  are  in 
the  upper  third  of  their  classes  in  scholas- 
tic ranking;  and,  in  fact,  a majority  of 
them  have  been  members  of  athletic  teams 
and  have  done  as  admirably  as  can  be 
wished  for. 

“Alumni  of  Latin  School  are  welcomed 
with  open  arms  by  professors,  to  whom 
the  reputation  of  the  school  has  been  well- 
known.  The  training  which  they  are 
aware  is  afforded  Latin  School  youths 
assures  them  that  they  are  the  ideal  type 
of  scholars  as  far  as  the  ideal  can  be 
reached  in  this  day  and  age.  Hence  their 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  a Latin  School 
Alumnus  is  in  their  midst. 

“Latin  School  may  be  a tough  “grind,” 
and  while  you’re  at  it  you  may  think  that 
it’s  not  worth  the  energy  demanded  of 
you ; but  when  you  come  to  college  and 
find  that  the  reputation  of  the  school  has 
preceded  you  and  that  the  mere  mention 
of  the  words  “Latin  School”  command 


respect  of  men  who  count  in  life,  then 
you  are  the  happiest  person  in  the  world 
and  congratulate  yourself  secretly  for 
having  had  the  courage  to  work  hard 
enough  to  be  able  to  call  yourself  a Latin 
School  Alumnus.” 

The  above  was  written  by  B.  A.  David, 
B.  L.  S.  ’29,  Yale  ’33. 

N.  H.  David,  ‘30,  has  hopes  of  spend- 
ing next  year  in  Germany;  and  if  the 
effects  are  not  too  stimulating,  he  will 
return  to  complete  his  course  for  a degree 
at  Yale. 

Bernard  Herman,  ‘29,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  before,  is  now  cutting  student-vic- 
tims to  bits  with  his  fencing  rapier.  He 
hopes  to  earn  the  managership  of  the 
fencing  team. 

Morton  Winer  is  bothering  the  coach 
of  the  lacrosse  team;  he  wants  a position 
on  the  team. 

Edwin  Tupper  Anthony,  ‘30,  the  John 
Barrymore  of  our  school  plays,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  Dramatic  Club. 

The  other  B.  L.  S.  boys  at  Yale  are 
Russell  E.  Chase,  Joseph  Connell,  Sheldon 
Z.  Kaplan,  Charles  L.  Wolf,  all  of  ‘28; 
Irwin  M.  Golden,  George  A.  Marsh,  and 
George  L.  Wright,  of  ‘29. 


Dartmouth  College  informs  us  that 
Harold  M.  Sack,  B.  L.  S.  ’28,  was  elected 
to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Dartmouth 
Chapter,  in  the  annual  elections  held  last 
week.  Sack,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Sigma  Alpha  Mu  fraternity,  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  business  board  of  the  Aegis, 
the  vear  book. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

In  1899,  when  the  “President’s  Premiums  in  Latin,  Greek  and  French,” 
prizes  offered  to  the  freshmen  for  the  best  work  in  these  subjects,  were  awarded 
at  Brown  University,  it  was  found  that  “Reggie”  Brown,  a Latin  School  boy,  had 

taken  all  three,  an  almost  unparalleled  record In  one’s  ramblings  through 

the  old  school  records  one  often  finds  accounts  like  this : “Nathaniel  Williams  was 

born  in  Boston of  pious  parents.  The  account  finishes:  “Having  spent 

the  strength  and  vigor  of  his  life he  continued  until,  his  bodily  infirmi- 
ties increasing,  he  to  the  sorrow  of  many  laid  it  down.” In  the  October  gale 

of  1815  Robert  T.  Paine,  one  of  our  famous  alumni,  saw  the  Old  South  spire  rock- 
ing  Mr.  Henderson  has  taught  in  the  Latin  School  thirty-five  years;  Mr. 

Norton,  thirty-two ; Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Winslow,  twenty-seven ; Mr.  Powers, 
twenty-six;  Mr.  Glover  and  Mr.  Gardner,  twenty-four;  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr.  Faxon, 

twenty-three;  the  rest  are  mere  youths Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  only 

man  to  sign  the  four  great  instruments : The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
England,  ending  the  Revolution.  Incidentally,  while  at  Latin  School  he  was 
forced  to  discontinue  his  studies  for  various  reasons — a gentle  way  of  saying  that 

he  was,  let  us  say,  discharged Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  one  of  our  most  famous 

alumni,  strongly  believed  and  urged  that  the  Latin  School  boys  needed  time  de- 
voted to  physical  training,  a manual  trade,  music,  drawing  and  painting.  He 

contended  that  times  have  changed  from  those  of  our  Puritan  forebears 

Joseph  Kennedy,  the  nephew  of  Ex-Mavor  Fitzgerald,  has  made  his  fortune  in 
New  York,  which  goes  to  show  that,  even  with  a classical  education,  you  can 

make  your  “mint” Ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald,  one  of  our  prominent  alumni,  once 

expected  to  give  a speech  in  French  to  a group  of  French  soldiers  called  the  “Devil 
Dogs.”  He  sent  his  speech  in  English  to  the  Latin  School  to  have  it  translated. 

The  occasion  was  called  off,  however,  and  the  speech  never  delivered Mr. 

Wm.  Marnell  was  a member  of  the  Boston  College  1928  debating  team  which 


argued  with  Oxford Charles  W.  Eliot  graduated  from  Latin  School  at 

the  age  of  fifteen Four  of  our  graduates  have  been  presidents  of  Harvard.  . 


Phillips  Brooks,  another  of  our  boys,  returned  to  the  School  as  an  usher.  The 
boys  (sixth  class,  of  course)  resisted  his  rule,  and  he  had  to  leave Our  mas- 

ter whose  well-known  verb,  vocabulary,  and  “special-points”  sheets  are  so  franti- 
cally sought  when  C.  B.’s  are  threatening,  once  was  a lunch-counter  boy  at  B.  L. 
S.  with  William  G.  O’Hare,  now  the  Penal  Commissioner  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Levine  let  slip  that  they  used  to  eat  up  the  profits.  Sensible  boys ! 

Thomas  A.  Mullen,  now  prominent  in  city  affairs  and  active  in  law,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  ‘80.  Lie  was  the  chairman  on  the  committee  for  the  Boston 
Tercentenary  celebration  and  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial  celebration.  Such  a long  and  brilliant  career  is  rare:  fifty-two 
years  out  of  the  Latin  School  and  still  going  strong!  In  1880,  52  years  ago,  a 
Latin  School  boy  and  a boy  of  English  High  wrote  essays  about  their  respective 
schools.  The  essays  with  other  things  of  interest  were  sealed  up  in  the  Century 
Box  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  Fifty  years  later,  at 
a meeting  of  the  organization,  Norton  Adams,  the  Latin  School  “boy,”  read  his 
essay.  At  that  time  one  of  our  boys,  Charles  Higgins,  wrote  an  essay  which 
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was  locked  up  in  the  box  to  lie  read  upon  its  opening  forty-eight  years  hence 

Arthur  Sweetser,  ‘07,  is  now  an  American  representative  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions at  Geneva.  He  was  an  all-round  athlete,  captain  of  the  track  team  and  some- 
time holder  of  the  record  of  the  forty-yard  dash “Cudjo”  Capen,  one  of  our 

beloved  masters  for  forty-eight  years,  used  to  time  with  a stop-watch  his  pupils 
in  declining  “mensa.”  The  boys  had  to  give  the  Latin  forms  with  all  the  English 
meanings David  S.  Muzzey,  now  Professor  at  Columbia  University,  who 


wrote  our  delightful  history  books,  was  a member  of  the  Class  of  ‘89 In 

a declamation  program  in  1833  Charles  Capen  spoke  an  excerpt  from  Cicero’s 
“In  Catilinam.” 

Do  you  know  that  “plums”  are  by  no  means  a recent  invention.  . . . Be- 


low is  a mark  record  sheet  for  some  month  during  the  school  year  1848-1849. 
...  As  you  notice,  Henry  Lee  Higginson  of  Lee,  Higginson,  Inc.,  received 
two  “plums”  and  Hasket  Derby,  son  of  the  donor  of  the  Derby  medals,  one.  . . . 
Phillips  Brooks,  famous  orator ; Rufus  Choate,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  later  two 
of  the  countries  ablest  lawyers ; are  also  listed.  This  list  is  but  a partial  one,  as 
the  class  contained  twenty-eight. 


Do  you  know  that  the  Register's  Raving  Reporter  has  announced  his  intention 
of  revealing  his  identity  in  the  next  issue  in  a personally  signed  column? 


R.  L.  Odiorne,  ’32. 


( Editor’s  Note : In  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  magazine  we  thought  it  no 
more  than  fitting  and  proper  to  include  a few  short  notes  which  might  serve  to  indicate  the 
change  in  the  character  of  sports  ( and  sports  sections ) since  the  founding  of  the  Register 
in  1881.  ' L.  B.  H.) 


1881  - 1882 


A hotly  contested  game  of  “Rugby” 
was  played  on  Boston  Common  Oct.  22, 
by  the  First  Eleven  of  the  B.  L.  S.  and 
the  Somerville  High  School.  The  av- 
erage weight  of  the  S.  H.  S.  team  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  B.  L.  S.  Eleven.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half-hour,  the  ball  was  kept, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Somerville  was  re- 
serving its  strength  for  the  final  struggle. 
After  a short  rest,  the  contest  was  re- 
newed, and  every  efifort  was  put  forth, 
but  without  avail ; for  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  the  score  0 to  0,  although  a most 
plucky  and  exciting  fight  had  been  made 
by  each  team.  When  the  relative  size  and 
weight  of  the  contesting  Elevens  is  taken 
into  consideration,  we  may  well  rest  con- 
tented with  the  result  of  the  game. 

New  England  has  recognized  bicycling 
as  a popular  sport,  and  there  are  fifty 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  who  have  adopted  bicycling 
as  a sport  combining  both  health  and  rec- 
reation; but  in  New  York  very  little  in- 
terest is  shown.  At  a recent  exhibition 
there  were  only  two  hundred  present  in 
pleasant  weather,  while  Base-Ball  in 
worse  weather  has  attracted  three  thou- 
sand and  Foot-Ball  eight  thousand  at  the 
same  place. 


THE  GYMNASIUM 

After  nearly  two  long  months  of  delay, 
we  are  at  last  permitted  to  enter  the  Gym- 
nasium. Dr.  Sargent  visited  the  school 
on  Thursday  and  met  chosen  boys  from 
the  upper  classes,  whom  he  instructed  in 
exercises  on  the  pulley-weights.  He  also 
took  their  age  and  weight,  and  made  a 
trial  of  their  strength. 

These  leaders  in  turn  will  instruct  their 
respective  classes.  This  year,  probably, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  pulley-weights  and 
the  “setting  up”  exercises,  as  but  very 
few  of  the  boys  have  sufficient  strength 
or  skill  for  the  more  advanced  apparatus. 
When  enough  progress  has  been  made, 
each  boy  will  be  furnished  with  a card, 
showing  what  apparatus  he  is  to  use,  the 
number  of  times,  the  weight,  and  the 
measurement.  On  the  back  of  the  cards 
there  are  general  directions  which  should 
be  carefully  followed. 

B.  L.  S.  VS.  CITY  POINTS 

The  first  Base  Ball  match  played  by  the 
B.  L.  S.  nine,  took  place  Thursday,  May 
11,  on  the  Aetna  grounds,  South  Boston, 
the  opponents  being  the  City  Points.  The 
game  was  a very  interesting  exhibition  of 
skill.  The  B.  L.  S.  nine  showed  remark- 
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able  strength  in  batting.  The  fielding, 
although  good,  will  improve  with  prac- 
tice. The  efforts  of  the  City  Points  to  bat 
the  pitching  of  Twombly  were  unavailing 
and  hardly  a base  hit  was  made.  At  the 
end  of  the  ninth  inning  the  score  stood 
18  to  2 in  favor  of  the  B.  L.  S.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  game  was  for  the  most  part 
due  to  the  excellent  pitching  and  catching 
of  Twombly  and  Nichols. 

The  B.  L.  S.  Base  Ball  nine  has  been 
organized  for  the  coming  ball  season  as 
follows : 

Captain,  G.  B.  Bryant  ’82,  3d  b. 

Secretary,  I.  Louis  ’82,  c.f. 

A.  H.  Twombly  ’83,  p. 

F.  F.  Cutler  ’85,  1st  b. 

S.  A.  Houghton  ’83,  s.s. 

E.  H.  Nichols  ’82,  c. 

M.  J.  Flaherty  ’83,  2d  b. 

H.  Aborn  ’84,  l.f. 

E.  E.  Blodgett  ’83,  r.f. 

Swarthmofe  College,  Penn,  gave  an 
athletic  exhibition  April  29,  for  which 
event  the  Editor  of  this  column  received 
tickets  of  admission. 

Base  Ball  has  been  played  almost  every 
pleasant  day  for  the  last  two  weeks  by  the 
members  of  the  school,  on  the  “Back 
Bay.”  From  what  we  have  seen  we  an- 
ticipate an  excellent  nine. 

o — o — o 

LATIN  SCHOOL  VS.  ADAMS 
ACADEMY 

As  the  result  of  a challenge  issued  some 
time  ago,  our  nine  took  the  noon  train  for 
Quincy,  on  May  29th,  to  play  the  Adams 
Academy  team. 

At  Quincy  our  men  were  met  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Academical  ball- 
players, who  showed  them  every  attention 
and  escorted  them  to  the  field.  Of  the 
game  little  need  be  said ; it  was  very  un- 
interesting in  its  details,  for  while  our  op- 
ponents were  at  the  bat  our  fielders  stood 
idly  at  their  posts,  their  “occupation  gone”, 


and  while  the  Quincy  men  held  the  field, 
there  might  have  been  seen  an  uninter- 
rupted caravan  of  Latin  School  ball- 
thumpers  trotting  briskly  around  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  bags.  The  score  tells  the  story ; 
B.  L.  S.  25  runs.  Adams  1 run.  As 
usual  Twombly’s  circumvolvulatory  de- 
livery found  no  men  capable  of  learning 
its  intricacies,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
him  and  to  Nichols,  who  unflinchingly 
faced  the  swift  balls  sent  in  to  him.  The 
scorer  of  the  B.  L.  S.  team,  E.  Bright,  re- 
ceived a painful  reminder  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  average  base  ball,  being  struck 
heavily  on  the  cheek  by  a swift  foul,  (the 
ball  was  ruined.) 


Defeating  Dorchester 

In  a closely  fought  battle  at  the  Arena 
on  Saturday,  February  6,  our  Latin 
School  ice  hockey  team  pounded  out  a 
3-2  victory  over  the  Dorchester  High  dele- 
gation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  period, 
Dorchester  played  a wide,  rangy  game, 
enabling  “Tom”  Bilodeau,  on  a pass  from 
Captain  Leo  Glynn,  to  score  soon  after 
the  opening  whistle.  When  replacements 
were  sent  in  a few  minutes  later,  Roche 
took  a pass  from  “Bob”  Steptoe,  and 
brought  joy  to  all  of  us  by  scoring  the 
second  Latin  goal  in  ten  minutes,  twenty 
seconds. 

The  second  stanza  started  badly  for 
Latin  School.  Handicapped  bv  penalties 
removing  two  of  its  members,  the  team 
could  not  withstand  the  concentrated  of- 
fence of  their  rivals,  who  scored  twice  in 
rapid  succession.  Solos  by  Mitchell  and 
Stock  of  the  Dorchester  team  occurred 
within  half  a minute  of  each  other. 
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The  next  few  minutes  were  featured 
by  fast  and  furious  play  on  the  part  of 
both  teams,  culminating  in  a score  by  Car- 
roll,  who  drove  the  disc  into  the  net  after 
a lone  sortie  through  the  enemy’s  front 
lines. 

“Defence”  was  the  byword  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game.  Our  Latin  School 
boys  protected  their  lead  like  a bear  its 
cubs,  until  the  final  whistle.  By  virtue  of 
this  victory,  our  “knights  of  the  puck  and 
blades”  climbed  another  step  up  the 
championship  ladder.  None  but  beneficial 
criticism  can  be  applied  to  their  teamwork 
and  functioning  as  a whole.  George  Ma- 
honey made  colorful  saves,  and  Fred 
Moore  gave  the  spectators  a thrill  by  his 
lone  dashes  toward  the  net  with  the  puck. 

Summary : 

DORCHESTER  B.  L.  S. 

Stock,  Doolin.  ,RW.  .Bilodeau,  Steptoe 
Stonehouse,  McCarthy.  . . .C.  . . . Moore, 

Roche 

T wohig,  Dardinski,  Mitchel . LYV . Glynn, 

Carroll 

Meade  RD Putnam 

Goldberg  LD Ryan 

Handrakan  G Mahoney 

First  Period  B.  L.  S. — Bilodeau  (Glynn) 
Time — 0:38.  B.  E-  S. — Roche  (Step- 
toe)  Time — 10:20. 

Second  Period  Dorchester — Mitchell. 

Time — 2 :20.  Stock  Time — 2 :45. 

B.  L.  S. — Carroll.  Time — 8:25. 
SCORE  : B.  L.  S.  3 DORCHESTER  2 
Time:  Two  fourteen-minute  periods. 

— o — o — o 

The  Hockey  Finale:  a Tragedy 

Before  a crowd  of  6000  lustily  yelling 
hockey  enthusiasts,  our  potential  cham- 
pionship sextet  was  nosed  out  by  English 
High,  just  twenty  seconds  before  the  final 
whistle  at  the  Arena  on  Washington’s 
Anniversary.  The  score,  1 to  0,  compels 
Alma  Mater’s  team  to  share  the  champion- 
ship of  the  league  with  her  time-honored 
rival. 


The  game  was  chock-full  of  “blood  and 
thunder”  from  start  to  finish,  and  we  mar- 
veled at  the  paucity  of  cracked  pates.  The 
creator  of  most  of  the  disturbances,  “Gun- 
boat” Ryan,  ploughed  in  the  wake  of  no 
one.  Rather  he  created  a wake,  not  of 
foam,  but  of  English  forwards.  He  lit- 
erally “stole  the  show.”  Each  time  he 
emerged  from  the  penalty  box,  a veritable 
madhouse  resulted.  No  “Sino-Jap”  fracas 
can  ever  equal  that  hectic  shindig.  It  re- 
sembled a football  field  at  the  scrimmage 
line  rather  than  a hockey  rink. 

The  real  star  of  the  game,  however,  was 
Goalie  George  Mahoney.  Nearly  every 
English  attempt  came  to  naught  as  George 
knocked  the  flying  puck  aside.  The  Latin 
goal  was  in  “the  hands”  of  an  excellent 
trustee,  and  the  only  reason  the  gentlemen 
from  Warren  Avenue  scored  was  because 
he  was  prone  on  the  ice.  His  performance 
was  worthy  of  a seasoned  professional. 
He  did  everything  he  could,  and  his 
brothers  in  arms  salute  him — the  A-l  man 
in  Latin’s  defense. 

Although  Capt.  Leo  Glynn  and  “Fred” 
Moore  worked  very  hard,  the  Latin  for- 
ward line  just  did  not  click  as  it  was  wont 
to  before.  Our  team  was  forced  to  play 
a defensive  game  for  the  most  part,  but 
every  time  an  attack  was  staged,  some- 
body with  a propensity  for  tooting  whist- 
les blasted  a note  on  the  instrument  and 
made  the  boys  face  off  on  the  blue  line. 

After  sallies  and  counter-attacks,  hair- 
raising  dashes,  breath-taking  spills,  it  ap- 
peared as  the  time  grew  shorter,  that  the 
game  would  be  a scoreless  tie.  Each 
minute  the  whirlwind  playing  increased 
in  fury.  A goal  by  the  wearers  of  the 
Blue  was  disallowed,  and  with  but  a minute 
to  go  the  tenseness  increased.  On  the  face- 
off,  the  puck  bounded  in  front  of  Latin’s 
goal  while  our  defense  men  and  the  Eng- 
lish forwards  raced  madly  for  it.  Ma- 
honey was  upset  in  the  mad  scramble  that 
ensued  and  became  entangled  with  the 
rest  of  those  massed  in  front  of  the  net. 
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Then,  just  twenty  seconds  before  the  final 
whistle,  the  lone  tally  was  rung  up.  Be- 
cause of  the  flying  limbs  and  intense  ex- 
citement, it  was  difficult  to  say  who  caged 
the  puck ; but  it  was  finally  accredited  to 
Fabello,  who  had  reached  over  Mahoney 
and  pushed  in  the  disc.  Thus  the  doom 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  Latin  School 
hockey  teams  was  sealed. 

Summary : 

LATIN  ENGLISH 

Bilodeau  (Steptoe)  r.w.  l.w.  Raymond 

(Dambrouski) 

Glynn  (Capt.)  (Roche)  l.w.  r.w.  Mc- 
Dermott (Flynn) 

F.  Moore  (Carroll)  c.  c.  Fabello 

(G.  Moore) 

Ryan  r.d.  l.d.  Lyons 

Putnam  l.d.  r.d.  Costello  (Callahan) 

G.  Mahoney  g.  g.  Reid 

o — o — o 

Too  Bad 

Capt.  Leo  had  a most  disheartening  ex- 
perience when  the  team  which  he  so 
courageously  guided  and  which  fought 
with  such  spirit,  was  defeated.  The  sex- 
tet was  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  record 
for  the  season  was  unequalled;  yet  when 
it  comes  to  an  English-Latin  fray,  it’s 
“six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other.” 
No  explanation  was  offered,  nor  can  there 
be  one.  It  was  just — ; well,  just  “one  of 
those  things.” 

Of  our  triad  on  defense — Putnam, 
Ryan,  and  Mahoney — nothing  further  can 
be  said  than  has  been  already.  Their  part 
this  year  has  been  spectacular ; and,  we 
fear,  the  forwards  have  been  neglected. 
But  it  seems  apparent  that  one  can’t  win 
games  with  defense  men  alone,  and  our 
two  lines  certainly  played  stellar  hockey 
the  entire  season. 

Carroll,  in  the  pony  lineup,  was  an  ace 
the  year  round — scoring  most  of  the  goals. 
Roche,  though  not  so  prominent,  played 
the  part  of  the  man  in  the  rear,  who  jumps 


to  aid  with  a well-timed  pass  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Bilodeau  played  his  customary, 
reliable,  heady  game. 

In  the  first  line,  Capt.  Leo  Glynn  dis- 
played along  the  entire  route  that  the  con- 
fidence of  his  colleagues  was  not  mis- 
placed. Lhilike  our  husky  defense  men, 
he  possessed  a skill  and  finesse  in  manoeu- 
vering  that  was  really  remarkable.  “Fred” 
Moore  was  a demon  of  fight  and  spirit 
and  would  never  once  relinquish  the 
furious  pace  that  he  set  all  the  time  he 
was  on  the  ice.  “Bobby”  Steptoe,  the 
diminutive  incorrigible,  was  afraid  of  no 
one  on  the  ice  and  often  roused  the  crowd 
with  historic  efforts. 

5fl  5}C 

Yes,  Latin  School  boys  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray;  and,  believe  it  or  not,  at  one 
time  we  counted  nine  Latin  men  on  the 
ice.  “But  a hockey  team  has  only  six 
men!”  True,  but  three  of  them  were 
converted  Warrenites,  having  worn  the 
Purple  and  White  but  last  year. 

* * * 

One  more  milestone  in  hockey  has  been 
reached;  and  with’the  “hope  that  springs 
eternal”  in  Latinites’  breasts,  we  heave  a 
sigh  and  console  ourselves  with  the  fact 
that  next  year  we  shall  have  another 
chance. 

* * * 

Hockey  Extra 

George  Mahoney,  the  famous  goalie, 
was  recently  elected  captain  of  next  year’s 
hockey  team.  Those  receiving  “L’s”  for 
this  season  are : Capt.  Leo  Glynn,  Capt.- 
Elect  George  Mahoney,  “Tom”  Bilodeau, 
“Fred”  Moore,  “Bobby”  teptoe,  “Freddy” 
Roche,  Carroll,  “Gunboat”  Ryan,  “Icicle” 
Putnam,  Burke  and  “Tom”  O’Brien. 
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Track 

Alas  and  Alack! 

The  Latin  track  team  finished  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  score  of  87-47  in  its 
dual  meet  with  English  High  on  the 
boards  of  dismal  East  Armory  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Lincoln’s  birthday.  Although 
the  lopsided  score  implies  otherwise,  our 
“knights  of  the  winged  foot”  put  up  a 
spirited  battle. 

Probably  the  best  individual  perfor- 
mances of  the  Latin  team  were  turned  in 
by  Frank  Leary,  John  Thompson,  and 
Dick  Martin.  “Lanky”  Leary  awakened 
the  echoes  by  taking  the  lead  in  the  Senior 
“300”  and  holding  it  against  the  attempts 
of  Coughlin  of  English.  Garner  followed 
close  behind.  Thompson,  in  the  Inter- 
mediate “600,”  captured  first  place  in 
style  bv  breasting  the  tape  before  Branca 
and  Richman,  English  aspirants.  Dick 
“Legs”  Martin,  because  of  a bad  start, 
finished  second  in  the  Senior  hurdles.  He 
crawled  up  from  behind,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  only  to  be  shaded  by  a hair's 
breadth  at  the  finish.  “Norm”  Ferguson 
looked  good  in  the  1000-yard  run,  but  was 
edged  after  a stiff  fight  by  Katz  of  Eng- 
lish. 

o — o — o 

"The  Reggies” 

This  year  the  Regimental  Games  at 
East  Armory  were  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  Washington’s  Bicentennial.  Talent 
in  the  competition  was  good,  but  English 
High  practically  walked  away  with  the 
meet  sewed  up  in  its  little  black  satchel, 
scoring  around  eighty  points.  A few  meet 
records  were  equalled,  but  none  broken. 
The  members  of  Latin’s  team,  who  quali- 
fied for  the  “Reggies,”  garnered  some 
dozen  points. 

In  the  Senior  50-yard  hurdles,  “Dick” 
Martin,  probably  the  possessor  of  the 


longest  legs  at  Latin  School,  won  his  heat 
in  the  excellent  time  of  seven  seconds, 
outdistancing  Hershmony  of  Trade  by  a 
stride.  In  the  final  heat,  however,  he 
finished  third  to  McCarthy  of  Mechanics, 
who  equalled  the  record  for  that  event,  6 
and  4-5  seconds. 

In  the  300-yard  run,  Leary  qualified 
for  the  final,  but  experienced  trouble  on 
the  poor  banks  of  the  track  and  did  not 
place.  David,  a junior,  likewise  qualified 
in  the  “176,”  but  did  not  place  in  the 
finals. 

In  the  Intermediate  “600,”  Branca  was 
forced  to  drop  out  because  his  running 
shoe  refused  to  behave  and  flew  off  while 
its  owner  was  rounding  the  first  turn.  He 
immediately  entered  the  Senior  “600,” 
but  the  first  bank  proved  to  be  his  nemesis. 
It  caused  him  to  assume  a position  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  but 
he  arose  and  finished  the  race. 

In  the  ‘1000”  “Norm”  Ferguson  turned 
in  a stirring  performance  and  proved  him- 
self a good  judge  of  pace.  During  the 
major  part  of  the  race,  his  short,  sturdy, 
but  deceptive  stride  kept  him  in  last  place. 
However,  with  two  laps  to  go,  he  doubled 
his  pace  and  passed  all  hut  two  of  the 
pack,  taking  third  place  by  a wide  margin. 


o — o — o 


Baseball 

By  this  time,  the  drillhall  of  our  noble 
school  on  Louis  Pasteur  Avenue  is 
thronged  each  afternoon  by  an  imposing 
array  of  baseball  talent.  During  the  week 
of  March  7th,  candidates  for  the  baseball 
team  were  addressed  after  school  in  the 
“gym”  by  Capt.  Joseph  (alias  “Specs”) 
Kelley.  When  it  comes  to  speaking, 
Calvin  Coolidge  has  nothing  on  “Specs,” 
so  a large  crowd  of  veterans,  aspirants. 
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and  busybodies  were  on  hand  for  the  fun ; 
nor  were  they  disappointed.  The  Coach 
was  his  irrepressible  self,  as  he  is  at  all 
such  meetings,  and.  after  a few  “words 
to  the  wise,”  he  introduced  our  reticent, 
freckled  captain,  who  would  give  a speech 
that  had  been  two  weeks  in  preparation. 
All  abashed.  Kelley  rose,  and  with  his 
mouth  twisted  by  a grin,  told  the  boys  he 
hoped  they  all  (there  were  about  100  pres- 
ent) would  make  the  team.  One  hit,  one 
run,  no  errors  for  Kelley. 

Seriously,  though,  and  with  due  respect 
for  Mr.  FitzGerald's  superstitions,  we 
look  to  the  baseball  squad  to  duplicate  the 
football  team’s  record.  Why?  Item  Num- 
ber One : Every  member  of  last  year’s 
team  has  returned  with  the  exception  of 
Ex-Capt.  “Dick  Maguire.  (2)  A large 
number  of  lettermen  were  veterans  last 
year.  (3)  Last  season,  every  game  that 
Latin  lost  was  by  a one-run  margin,  so 
that  they’re  determined  to  break  the 
“jinx”  this  year.  (4)  There  should  be 
at  least  a few  outstanding  players  among 
the  new  recruits.  (5)  Everybody,  from 
the  Mentor  to  the  waterboy,  will  be 
hustling  to  get  results. 

Glance  over  these  names  of  last  year’s 
regulars  and  be  convinced : Capt.  “Specs” 
Kelley,  “Tom”  Bilodeau,  “Hen”  Bouchie, 
“Freddy”  Roche,  “Ike”  Sheehan,  “Tash” 
Goode,  John  Hove,  “Bob”  Sharkey,  Con- 
nally,  “Vin”  Wright,  Jack  Sieve,  Wass- 
erman,  George  Mahoney,  Cohen  and 
“Dick”  Walsh. 


In  parody  of  the  extraordinary  Win- 
ched : “O.  K.  English !” 

5fc  5}C 

Free  schedules  will  be  passed  out  soon. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  and  come  to  the  games. 

* * * 

Because  of  the  forced  economies  in  the 
school  system,  Mr.  French  is  carrying  on 
his  difficult  job  of  teacher-manager  with- 
out pay.  Few  boys  realize  the  extra  work 
and  time  such  a position  requires.  Mr. 
French  is  showing  his  characteristic  spirit 
and  setting  a high  example  of  unselfish- 
ness to  Latinites.  The  very  least  the  boys 
can  do  to  show  they  understand  is  to  co- 
operate. Thus  Mr.  French  will  know  that 
his  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

* * * 

Baseball  Bulletins 

An  extraordinary  opportunity  is  of- 
fered ambitious  members  of  Classes  IV, 
II,  and  II,  who  are  not  endowed  with 
natural  physical  prowess,  to  earn  an  “L” 
as  manager  on  the  baseball  team.  Those 
so  inclined  may  also  pick  up  much  valuable 
information  on  school  sports  and  thus 
pave  the  way  to  the  position  of  Sports 
Editor.  This  suggestion  refers  to  Class 
III  especially.  All  interested,  get  in  touch 
with  Harris — 303. 


1 Omnes  Rideamus  | 

Someone  has  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; this  is  especially 
true  of  jokes.  We  have  made  no  attempt,  therefore,  to  secure  any  new  jokes 
for  this  Anniversary  Number,  but  have  taken  them  wholesale  from  issues  that 
date  hack  fifty,  forty,  thirty  years  ago.  The  collection  of  jokes  below  probably 
contains  some  at  which  your  father  or  your  grandfather  laughed;  can  you? 

* * * 

SEZ  YOU! 

Instructor  (dictating  Greek  prose  composition)  : “Tell  me,  slave,  where 
is  the  horse?” 

Startled  Pupil:  “It’s  under  my  chair,  sir;  I wasn’t  using  it.” 

* * * 

ET  TU,  BRUTE 

A member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  denounced  a hill  that  was 
under  discussion  as  “treacherous  as  was  the  stabbing  of  Caesar  by  Judas  in  the 
Roman  capitol.”  Then  he  got  out  of  it  by  saying  that  he  used  “by  Judas”  as  a 
sort  of  oath,  just  as  he  would  say  “by  George”  or  “by  tunket.”  He  knew  well 
enough  that  it  was  Hannibal  who  stabbed  Caesar. 

A story  (and  said  to  he  a true  one)  is  that  of  a certain  shoemaker,  whose 
sign  read,  “A  Good. — Shoemaker.”  In  spite  of  the  punctuation  the  public  al- 
ways read  Mr.  Good’s  sign  “A  Good  Shoemaker.”  One  of  his  friends  one  day 
counselled  the  gentleman  to  have  his  whole  name  substituted  for  the  initial,  hut 
Mr.  Good  wisely  declined,  for,  it  happened,  his  first  name  was  Adam. 

* * * 

What  kind  of  lights  did  they  use  on  Noah's  Ark.  Arc-lights,  of  course. 

* * * 

WE  ALWAYS  KNEW  IT 

The  word  “recitation"  is  misconstrued  by  many.  It  comes  from  re  and 
cito,  meaning  something  cited  again,  a reproduction.  We  dare  go  no  further 
in  its  definition,  for  in  this  connection,  it  is  always  spoken  of  in  whispers. 

* * * 

NOT  FROM  WEBSTER’S 

Pony: — A beast  of  burden  used  by  the  student  when  travelling  in  an  un- 
explored land. 

* * * 

Teacher:  “What  happened  to  your  tongue  when  you  pronounced  the  French 
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Excitable  Youth:  “I  bit  mine.” 
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School  of  Engineering 

In  co-operation  with  engineering  firms, 
offers  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


School  of  Business 
Administration 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  the  following  fields  of 
| business : 

Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 
Business  Management 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  combines  theory  with  two  years  of  practice.  It  enables  the 
student  to  earn  his  tuition  and  a part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 
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(Coeducational) 

An  effective  university  education  is  available  in  the  evening  for  high  school  graduates  who  for 
financial  or  other  reasons  cannot  enter  day  colleges  but  must  go  to  work  following  graduation. 

School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  practice. 
Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to  that 
in  the  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 
Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  lawyers, 
judges,  business  executives. 

Graduates  of  Boston  Latin  School  admitted  without  examinations 
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School  of  Business 

Grants  B.B.A.  and  M.  B.  A.  degrees. 

Specializes  in  accounting  and  business  ad- 
ministration. 

Only  24.9  per  cent,  of  graduates  hold  execu- 
tive positions  on  entering  school;  71.9  per 
cent,  now  in  major  executive  positions. 

Graduates  outstandingly  successful  in  C.P.A. 
examinations. 

Actual  business  problems  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. 


